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INSCRIPTION 



Dear Wife: 

The penchant still I hold 

Of falling into rhyming ; 
Again, I pray you, do not scold. 

For words will come a-chiming, 
And I would let our children know 

Something about their fathers ; 
Would them of their triumphs show. 

Their trials, tramps and bothers. 

Those children are to manhood grown. 

Grandparents of us making, 
So 'twon't be long, as life has shown. 

Till we shall be a-shaking ; 
Aye and soon we II have a golden wed, 

r II quit my diatribing, 
And show I have a ' * level head ' ' 

By you in prose inscribing, 

YOUR ^^ BEST fellow: 
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DEDICATION 

Dear Readers Young — 

" In days lang syne/* 

As in the book 'tis written, 
There was a man, as I opine. 

By " western fever '* smitten. 
And so he bade his friends adieu ; 

With wife and nephew, chattel, 
He journied a new land to view ; 

When there he made things rattle. 
For soon his flocks, and herdsj and kine, 

" A thousand hills did cover,'* 
And tho' he worshiped at God*s shrine. 

Wealth did around him hover. 
That land ! It was a goodly land. 

It " flowed with milk and honey ; ** 
But all his children bear one brand, 

'Tis that of " making money.*' 

Since that first emigrant of earth, 
" Go west ** has been the struggle ; 

It has high purpose given birth 
And many a scheming juggle; 

From it have grandest efforts sprung, 
Of it been born great nations ; 
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CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR 

Of it have poets often sung 

And marked its brightest stations ; 
To it the Saxons owe their fame, 

The Angles, nervy mettle ; 
The witty Celts it set aflame, 

The Emerald Isle to settle ; 
It gave Columbus to the world, 

The Pilgrim it incited ; 
It caused the "starry flag" unfurled. 

Had better ways invited 
Long ere The Tribune founded was. 

Or wrote his maxim, Greeley, 
Which took the people all a-pause 

As quite a new thing really ; 
And lo ! earth's teeming millions now. 

From pole to the equator. 
Are studying to know just how 

They'll find a West that's greater. 
'Twill be in vain, for years ago 

There came with scanty larder 
A band of emigrants, you know. 

Into one Conneaut Harbor. 
They spread themselves along the lake. 

Back to Mahoning Valley, 
And when they once had §tuck their stake 

The world did to them rally ; 
And so, as on Mt. Pisgah's top. 

Around them oaks of Morah, 
They did in " Land of Promise " stop, — 

There lifted up " Old Glory." 
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DEDICATION 

Their sons and daughters forth have gone 

To earth's remotest border, 
And everywhere are looked upon 

As being just in order; 
Their bearing and their every word 

Reveal their parents' standing, 
And only good of them is heard 

Wherever they are landing. 

Now " going west " is North or South, 

To countries Oriental, 
And he who openeth his mouth 

Must do it sentimental ; 
And you, their children, must preserve 

For aye your parents* standing 
And ever honor the Reserve — 

This is the last commanding. 
And now I dedicate to you 

This book their deeds reviewing, 
And ask that you the base eschew. 

Like them, ne'er go a-Jewing. 

H. U. Johnson. 
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A SENTlMENr 

Would you encomium extend 

To any people, nation, 
Which shall the highest worth protend 

In every broad relation. 
Be these the words that mark your choice. 

For they will live supernal: 
"In policy do not rejoice; 

Hold principle eternal.** 
This Sentiment, with pride, we claim 

Our fathers did observe. 
And, hence, the ever-growing fame 

Of our Centennial Reserve. 

May 20, 1896. 
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OME, all ye sturdy, earnest sons of toil 
Who shove the plane or cultivate the soil, 
Who brave the furnace flame or draw the 
♦ steel. 

Who wield the sledge or ply arts mercantile, 
Who plead the law or Esculapian ride. 
Who mould or fashion in the arts with pride. 
Who on old Erie set the spreading sail. 
Or guide the iron steed along the rail. 
Who "how to shoot" the "young ideas teach," 
Or from the pulpit a pure Gospel preach; 
Come, ye who make our homes with earnest care 
And do life's heavy burdens with us share. 
Who guide in virtue's path fair childhood's feet, 
Or by the languid couch keep vigils sweet, 
Conie, listen to my tale while I relate 
The deeds of those we well may imitate 
In exercise of mind, of soul, of nerve. 
Men who wrought out this grand Western Reserve. 
Yes, wrought it from the sombre realm of game, 
Where lingers still full many an Indian name 
In river, sunny lake or reclaimed fen. 
Recalling oft a wily race of men, 

["] 
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Which we have learned, but learned, alas! too late, 
Were well deserving of a better fate. 
In Conneaut behold their " many fish, ** 
The same in Ashtabula; and I wish 
To say Geauga as " raccoon " did sport, 
Whilst " crooked" ran Cuyahoga to the port; 
Mahoning swept along a sunny ** lick, ** 
And " biting, " " sharp ** was in Kinnikanik; 
Sandusky, " water within water ** rolls; 
With " open mouth ** the Tuscarawas shoals; 
Whilst bright Lake Erie ever purrs " a cat, ** 
The Pymatuning flows "slow,** " sluggish,^* "flat;*' 
The Chippewa, with " widespread** as a dower, 
Beheld the Massasauga "robbed of power.** 
Here danced and hunted through the ages long. 
Making night merry with their simple song, 
The Erie, Huron, Seneca, with joy. 
Till came with whoop the war-like Iroquois; 
The peaceful tribes they quickly swept away, 
Nor long could these before the pale face stay. 
We call their names, they list not to the sound. 
But game pursue in " spirit hunting ground, *[ 
And we with thoughts a-tune, right glad return 
To speak of those towards whom our fond hearts 
yearn. 

Our natal day one hundred years ago. 
First saw those men, their spirits all aglow. 
Not as a great and overawing throng. 
But numbering only half a hundred strong, 
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WESTERN RESERVE CENTENNIAL 1 3 

With two fair women — one a babe in arms, 

As if to add to nature's summer charms, 

Moor their frail bark in an inviting cove. 

Their Independence spend in wild-wood grove 

Where now a busy city well invites 

To the enjoyment of life's dearest rights. 

As truest of America's brave sons. 

They fire salute in sixteen booming guns; 

The President, their own loved State, they toast, 

And other things of which they well might boast. 

Each mingling with his "something strong to 

take," 
In pledging these, pure water from the lake. 
They there Fort Independence reared. 
And then amid the solitude they cheered; 
A fitting birth for heritage so grand. 
Soon to rank high in this most favored land. 

Those sons of old Connecticut who came. 
Most worthy all to be preserved in name. 
Were Cleveland, leader, " Forest City " famed. 
And Stow, who right to dish provisions claimed; 
Then Porter, Warren, Spafford, Holly, Pease, 
With Stoddard, took the bearings and degrees; 
T. Shepard, doctor, bled them o'er and o'er. 
Whilst Tinker, boatman, labored for the shore; 
Then Mclntyre, and Proudfoot, Forbes and Gray, 
With Hungerford, Atwater, Benton lay 
Next Sawtel, Barber and E. Gunn and wife; 
And Mason, Coffin; Davenport are rife 
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With Agnew, Benham and two Ayers and Hall; 
Hall, Goodin, Harris, Wilcox, Dunham call 
Till Shepard, Beard and Bryant we behold; 
Then Munson, Landon, Hamilton are told. 
As Rice, Lock, Halket, Stiles. and wife are shown 
Alongside Parker, Morley, Barnes and Doan; 
With Shirley, Burbank, then the list is run. 
Excepting one sweet babe — a little Gunn. 

Those sturdy men with compass, ax and chain 
Proceeded to stake off the fair domain, 
Later o'er which the name of Trumbull fell. 
Name ever honored. East and West as well. 
Then soon there came from off New England 

hills, 
From out her vales, those men of iron wills. 
Those women with a patriotic zeal 
That argued much for a great nation's weal; 
Brave children they, born *mid the surging flood 
That had baptized their parentage in blood. 

They came not as in palace cars to-day, 
But in ox-carts they took their winding way; 
Through forests deep in wagons covered o* er. 
Or in rough barge along Lake Erie's shore. 
On horseback oft a mother, child in arms. 
Wound her lone way 'mid vales and mountain charms; 
And westward many a brave husband bound 
Paid freightage on his young wife by the pound; 
Whilst he along with knapsack e'er did stalk, 
'Twas stipulated she up hill should walk. 
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All this was after parting prayers were said, 
For "going west" was numbering with the dead. 
Thus crept for weeks those worthy pioneers, 
Whose deeds make redolent the flight of years. 
They came to toils, to deprivations meet, 
Their parentis deeds 'twas theirs to well repeat. 

At Conneaut, Cleveland, Mentor on the lake, 
And Youngstown on Mahoning, first did make 
Those sturdy men their mark, soon seen to bear 
Rich fruitage of their earnest, manly care 
In homes, in roads, in school and church as well, 
But of whose trials we can little tell. 

Behold amid the forest circling smoke, 
Then listen to the woodman's vigorous stroke; 
The sun peeps in to kiss the virgin soil. 
Then comes the harvest as reward of toil. 
Next we espy the " stump '* to " mortar '* burned. 
In which, with "pestle," "winnowed" grain is 

churned, 
And deftly from it, wives the rude flour take 
Which soon from embers comes a well-baked cake. 
O luscious meal, with venison well bestrewn. 
And steaming tea from sassafras new hewn; 
For every man a hunter must become. 
And forest furnished better drink than rum. 
But when at length a millwright came to stay. 
It was to settlers most auspicious day. 
For then might husband with his grain a-back 
Go traveling weary miles by ax-blazed track, 
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And after waiting long, return with power 

His wife to please in "shorts'* and "bolted flour;** 

But later on, a horse*s back astride, 

The growing boy on ** grist ** was made to ride — 

*Twas years before the " roller process ** came 

And stripped the " burr stone ** of its honest fame. 

The early " camp ** gave place to better home, 
But not of marble or with modern dome. 
Twas built of logs with "saddle** fitting " back;** 
A broad stone " hath,** a chimney built a-stack; 
A " clapboard ** roof by " weightpoles ** loaded 

down, 
With " knees ** between and comb well set a-crown. 
The walls were " chinked and daubed ** to clear of 

holes; 
Within were bedsteads made of forest poles. 
The cord well tightened with the rude "bed wench," 
For too aesthetic was the name of " wrench." 
The trundle bed, beneath, came very soon. 
With half a dozen children " lying spoon ;** 
In rude loft some, two at the parents* feet, 
With babe between made family complete. 
To light, a log was cleft; for window pane 
Was paper tacked, with bear's grease all a-stain; 
On shelf were "pewter platters,** dishes wood, 
With " blue edge ** later, be it understood. 

In those old homes were found these comforts 
rare: 
The deer skin trunk, the old splint bottomed chair; 
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And dainty keepsakes from the mothers East, 

On which their daughters West their eyes might 

feast. 
The open fireplace with its ** stone back-wall, '* 
"Crane,'* "trammel pole," "hooks," "kittles" 

large and small, 
" Handirons " quaint, and " roaring hick ' ry fire, " 
Whose genial light did family inspire. 
There mother knit and father axhelves made, 
The children read and merry " blindfold " played; 
The house cat purred and wound their feet around, 
And in his dreams, the dog seemed hunting bound. 

With one lone room for kitchen, parlor, bed, 
" How did they e*er retire?" it- may be said, 
"Especially when company they had 
Made up of buxom lass and merry lad ! " 
Twas a fine art: some going out around, 
On coming back, those left, in bed were found 
With heads all covered up in snowy sheet; 
And then did someone else the act repeat, 
Til last the father covered up the fire, 
And did himself unto his couch retire. 

We travel now along our iron roads 
In palace cars, on motor overloads, 
Nor dream of oft " blazed trees " that told the way 
To wanderers through the forests of that day; 
But "bridle paths" gave way to "corduroy," 
Whose joltings wakened ne'er a note of joy, 

C.S.— a 
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'Til "State" and "County" roads were well 

surveyed, 
And here and there a " turn-pike " even, laid. 
O'er which were brought from Pittsburgh, far away, 
Those comforts that began to mark the day 
"Store keepers" came the villages among. 
From "joists" above, their pails and kettles hung, 
Placed calicoes and cambrics on their shelves — 
Bade women come and better clothe themselves. 

With notions founded on New England plan, 
We need not wonder most to learning ran, 
And soon it was from young Sandusky town 
To distant Poland, thirsting for renown, 
A constant call for schools went up amain, 
Tho* small the means with which them to sustain; 
But where there was a will there was a way, 
And those old heroes knew no " lack-a-day. " 
They met in cabin home, in leafy grove, 
And with the problem manfully they strove. 
The structures reared were of the rudest kind. 
But in them blossomed many a youthful mind. 
Tho' books were scarce, the birch was ever there 
And with its music filled the school day air. 
As taken from its pegs and deftly swung • 
Upon the back, it mouths wide open flung. 

Examinations orally were heard; 
Test: — " Rule of Three, " reading and spelling bird. 
If safely passed was this severe ordeal. 
Certificate to teach was certain weal. 
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Of sarries now despairingly we speak; 

Good wages then were shillings five a week, 

And with them certain chance of " boarding 'round, ** 

And pleasures ever, with it to be found. 

You smile and ask, "what progress there was 

made?" 
Go ask a Ranney, Spaulding, Hutchins, Slade, 
A Spencer, Leggett, Burrows, Armstrong, Day, 
Or Sutliff, Ford, Payne, Pease, Monroe',- Northway; 
Go ask the men whoVe helped to move the 

world. 
They answer: "There were intellects unfurled.** 
Tho* prate we much of modern school reform. 
Some methods old, will long out-ride the storm; 
But chopping wood, drawn "sled-length" to the 

door. 
Rejoice we, marks curriculum no more. 

If learning is unto religion twin, 
Then none too soon did those old schools begin. 
For early came one Badger, bearing high 
The simple cross — the banner of the sky; 
And following soon, came others in his wake 
For Calvary at once Reserve to take. 
And strange phenomena were soon at work. 
For people fell with features, limbs a-jerk. 
But pass we these; a sense of moral truth 
Had been an heirloom from the people's youth. 
And glad they turned to place of song and prayer. 
And sought religious consolations there. 
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In simple garb with shoes held well in hand, 
Each Sabbath found them at some Gospel stand, 
Ere reaching which, they sought secluded place 
And clothed their feet in well-pegged cowhide 

grace: 
Twas simple faith, in gospel sandals shod, 
That thus they plodded to the house of God. 
They sang their hymns while yet no choir was near; 
Their shouts went up in hallelujahs clear 
From cabin, barn or grove, from temples quaint, 
And Heaven rejoiced in many a new-born saint; 
Homes were made happy and a purer tone 
Was index of approaches near the Throne; 
And in those fervid efforts of the past. 
Much of success in our church work was cast. 
Those were the days of living faith in God, 
Full emphasized by the well-seasoned rod, 
For in the home the children learned respect; 
If wayward deemed, soon were they switched 

correct. 
In schools, tho* rude, were manners strictly taught, 
With "Yes, Sir," "No, Ma'am,*' "bows," and 

court'sies" fraught. 
We smile apace, and maybe jeer, but then 
Our modern plans produce no truer men. 

Those olden times were days of earnest knocks 
With " varmints:" bears, wild cats and wily fox. 
Most thrilling tales first pioneers recount 
Of mighty struggles with the catamount; 
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Of long nights spent amid the branches " treed, " 
Whilst howling wolves looked up with hungry 

greed. 
Brutes, these, with gleaming eyes, were wont at 

night 
To come and set the people all afright; 
To prey on bleating flock, on piggies* sty. 
Hence these were built unto the cabin nigh, 
And well the faithful watch-dog*s ready ear 
Caught every sound; his howl told danger near; 
Then fire brand hurled amid the hungry pack, 
With drooping tails, would send them sneaking 

back. 

4 

When settlements more numerous had grown, 
To forest game was a new tactics shown. 
With dogs and guns from many miles away. 
Men came to hold a hunters* gala day: 
In well-formed line a forest they surround; 
With whoop and yelp its arches soon resound. 
As on they press at central point to meet; 
By breaking through, alone, could game retreat. 
Fell then the wolf, the bear, the antlered deer. 
When, rising high o'er all, went cheer on cheer 
As counting horn, and scalp, and swinging tail. 
Revealed the fact of which side did prevail — 
As to s©me home agreed they took their way 
To feast, to dance to some weird minstrel's lay. 
Thus passed wild game away till hunters wail; 
Cause: — Law protects the squirrel and the quail. 
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With -nerves a-strung, a telegram we wait, 
On which is hanging some momentous fate, 
Nor heed those times when men knew not, you 

know, 
From whence it is the lightnings come and go— ;- 
Our Edison had not dame nature probed. 
Nor as the " wizard ** been as yet enrobed. 
Those were the days when was a quarter due 
On every letter which the mail went through, 
For Uncle Sam was an indulgent man, 
And ran his mails upon a credit plan ; 
A quarter e*er was charged against each name, 
Prepaying had not then become his game. 
From friends "back East,** all letters first were 

brought 
By him who in the West a new home sought. 
And weeks oft passed, dear, longing hearts a-burn, 
With missive written, waiting his return ; 
For quarters were deplorably few, 
Of which than pioneers none better knew. 
When first mail service sought the wild Re- 
serve, 
*Twas borne on shoulder of some man of nerve 
In weekly round from Lake to Valley town. 
Or in canoe some river*s course adown ; 
Then oftener came the slow increasing " bag,** 
With " post boy ** perched upon an ambling nag; 
Next came the mail coach with its pondrous 

"boot,** 
The driver perched aloft, his horn a-toot. 
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Who once a day set villagers a-gaze 

Along their streets with his " Jehu '* displays. 

*Twas then that postage dropped unto a dime, 

And mails came in on the exactest time. 

But Jehu's now would be too slow a coach, 

Indeed, the lightening's lag we often times reproach. 

Two penny postage savagely assail, 

And grumble at the tardy " Great White Mail ;** 

Our children e*en are loading Uncle Sam, 

The missives theirs his " pouches ** set a-jamb. 

" All men created equal are,** *tis said. 
Effulgent light which richly here was shed. 
And early men began that right to claim. 
So unto others would accord the same. 
They queried not of color, race, or clime ; 
Theirs was a trust in right, earnest, sublime. 
Soon East and West, from North to South they 

knew, 
Tho* sparse the homes, the men in numbers few, 
That the Reserve was panoplied for fight 
On every line of questioned human right. 
Men read, men thought, men questioned o'er and 

o*er. 
Each topic scanned, nor turned it. from the door. 
Until all came right quickly to observe 
Of some new thought, " That hails from the 

Reserve/* 
Her men rose up in Congress in their might. 
And there engaged in many a Titan fight ; 
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One overborne and put upon the rack, . 
Was homeward sent — more hurridly sent back, 
And all the land was made at once to feel 
That the Reserve bows not to bigot zeal. 

To the Reserve preeminently came 
From baying hound, as runs the panting game, 
Poor Afric*s sons from slavery's galling chain, 
With purpose laid their freedom to obtain 
In the far North, tho* cold its winds might blow. 
Rather than delve *mid cotton fields of snow. 
For well they knew if only this they found, 
A trip was sure, on railroad undergound. 
From Dixie's woes^ to Canada's near shore 
Where they should dread the stinging lash no more. 
The " white pine " waves, the " North star " shines 

above. 
Now useless both as harbingers a-dove ; 
And " agents," " passengers,** " conductors ** are 
Fast sweeping through the gates that stand ajar ; 
But Milan back, Sandusky on the bay, 
With Fitchville, Brownhelm, Wellington, the gay, 
Then Oberlin, with well-earned college fame. 
And Lodi, Cleveland, with " Blue Jug ** acclaim, 
Ravenna, Chardon, Painesville, Fairport old, 
Bright Warren, Bloomfield, Austinburg, the bold. 
And Youngstown, Hubbard, Hartford, Vernon, too, 
Wayne, Jefferson, and Ashtabula true. 
With many another town along the shore. 
As " stations '* will the future long encore. 
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Synonym heroic centuries has been 
Thermopylae ; of Waterloo the din 
Has heralded Napoleonic fall. 
No deeds like these do annals ours recall ; 
Leonidas nor Wellingtons we claim, 
Yet have we men, deeds, not unknown to fame. 
" We've met the enemy and they are ours,** 
Has in it much of stimulating powers, 
And full recalls that most auspicious day 
When Perry moored his prize in Put-in-Bay. 
So whipped their fleet, from British did preserve 
The Pioneers along the whole Reserve. 

Tho* no famed battlefields we boast. 
For freedom well weVe fought, a conquering 

host 
On rostrum, in the pulpit, with the pen, 
At ballot box, invincible ; and then. 
With arms a-shoulder, did our brave boys march 
To test, with thousands more, the rebel starch 
At Winchester, Antietam and Bull Run, 
At Corinth, Shiloh — battles lost and won ; 
At Vicksburg's fall, at Gettysburg, aglee 
Our braves, then off with Sherman to the sea. 
On march, in camp, on many a fleet aboard. 
Their marks were made, and well can we afford 
The meed of praise, nor will them e*er forget, 
Tho* humble some, and some with stars beset. 
To them, on village green, in resting place revered. 
In city park, the marble shaft is reared ; 
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And in the annals of those stirring days, 

In stately prose and in poetic lays 

Their names are well embalmed for years to 

come ; 
Aye, in their praise our lips shall ne'er be dumb 
Whilst Johnson's Isle rests in Sandusky Bay, 
Where they to sleep did erring brothers lay. 

Nor these alone : wives, mothers, daughters fair 
Shall in these blood-bought honors hold a share. 
Like women in the days of Bunker Hill 
And Valley Forge, so would not ours be still. 
In country homes, in village, city, there 
They met, and deftly did their stores prepare 
Of bandage, lint, of comforts for the sick ; 
And when the clouds still darker grew and thick, 
* In Forest City, loyal to the core. 
Wide open flew their own hospital door ; 
There many a maimed, sick, patriotic boy. 
Was nursed to health in sweet angelic joy; 
Or when the spirit from its home had sped, 
His eyes were closed, tears sympathetic shed 
By those who no Helenic caprice knew. 
But unto kindred, country, flag, were true. 

Our soil, tho* not the richest, ranks as fair, 
WeVe water pure, and every kind of air ; 
Sometimes 'tis pinching, even piercing cold. 
But realms are scarce where people grow so old ; 
Tho' we' no scenery boast sublimely grand, 
Still many a gem is found on every hand ; 
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No meager view is Erie's glittering sheen, 

Fair " Little Mountain's " groves, and vales between; 

"The Ledges," Nelson's pride, Chagrin's rock 

walls. 
Old Brady's Lake, unique Cuyahoga Falls, 
Sweet Put-in-Bay and Isles that near her lie. 
And over all stars bright as in the sky. 
Are ours, and people come afar to spend 
Their summers here, amid our charms to wend ; 
Bathe at Vermillion, and at Lakeside speak, 
Row from our "parks," our grove seclusion seek; 
Discuss things solid, sometimes even grave. 
Again, like mermaids, cut the rippling wave, 
Whilst snowy tents show Erie all a-lined. 
As shall her cities when in one combined. 

We lie, like Palestine, the lands between ; 
All eyes turn to behold old Erie's sheen, 
As haste the myriads her shore along. 
Not like the old-time camel burd'ning throng. 
Without one wish the Great Sea to admire, 
Tho' dotted o'er with fleets of Sidon, Tyre, 
All ivory ladened or with Ophir's gold. 
The price of men and maidens bought and sold. 
But borne on sweeping train from East to West 
Eastward from West again, all, all in quest 
Of nature's grandeurs, mines of hidden wealth, 
Of knowledge quaint, of happiness and health. 
They see our fleets of ore, of diamonds black. 
Note well the forward move, no step a-back. 
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As David*s was, so are our treasuries filled ; 
Like his, our men in every art are skilled. 
This truth sublime we may not e'en discard. 
So sweetly sung by Israel's psalmist bard, 
As swept his fingers o'er the lyre in hand, 
" God hath not dealt so with another land.'* 

In ledgers old some curious things appear. 
Reversing much that we think cheap or dear: 
'Twas shillings six for calico, you see ; 
A dollar only bought an average tea ; 
Strong men went toiling through the live-long 

day. 
For which a wheaten bushel was the pay, 
And this was on the market shillings three, 
No heavy wages any crank can see. 
Of ten hour system then there was no thought ; 
From early dawn till setting sun they wrought. 
Whiskey ! a shilling was the standing price. 
And long the time before it took a rise; 
A woman washed for but two cents an hour, 
'Twas just the same if she did scrub and scour. 
Five cents for butter, three for dozen eggs, 
A " bit "for shoats when taken on the legs. 
A marriage license was the same as now. 
Paid for in coon skins — well, most anyhow ; 
To learn the marriage fee, we now have little means, 
Yet know the parson often took his pay in beans. 
We little ken the " crooks and turns " they made. 
The curious " boots " in getting up a trade. 
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But this we know, from all the tales that come, 
Without complaint they wrought to get a " hum ; ** 
Ne'er " broke their nose," or anything the like, 
To spite their face, or " went but on a strike." 

One hundred years ! The hut, palatial home ; 
The humble fane, the heavenward pointing dome ; 
The corncrib into early schoolroom wrought, 
In noble structures now our children taught ; 
The forest dark, wild hunters, golden grain ; 
Desires few, ambition's hight attain ! 
Roads corduroy, then railroad after pike, 
The cart, the palace car, the whizzing bike ; 
The sickle keen, the " Buckeye " sweeping " reels," 
The old hand, rake, the "spring tooth" run on 

wheels, 
The ancient flail, the " separator " grand. 
The " shredder " against husking corn by hand ; 
The wooden mould board and the wheel plow change. 
The old tin oven and the " Garland " range ; 
The plain "Surtout," the "waist coat" not es- 
chewed, 
The " cutaway " and fashions a la dude; 
The " Tuscan bonnet " and the high plumed hat. 
The five yard dress and sleeves with more than 

that ; 
The oaken tan, the logwood's deeper hue. 
Rich " Diamond dyes " and colors ever new ; 
The old lard lamp, the mother's tallow dip. 
The jaunty gas jet and the lightning's zip ; 
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Most frugal fare, viands from every land, 

Pure, simple tastes and fashions that expand ; 

A credit reign, era of little trust ; 

A people's way, "bosses " upon them thrust ; 

"The laying by in store'* for church's use, 

The " night cap social " and such like excuse. 

Marking the changes in the minds of all 

As touching doctrines once laid down by Paul ; 

To labor trained, for speculation drilled ; 

Pure, simple tastes, with airy castles filled ; 

The doctor*s lance, great doses calomel, 

Paine's Celery Compound, Christian Science — well 

A thousand things we every day behold 

That draw the line between the new and old. 

We choose the now nor deprecate the then 

With all its grand old-fashioned women, men. 

Then let us gladly all our tongues attune, 
And with the hopes of other years commune. 
In simple earnest zeal, hearts all aglow. 
Come sing, " Praise God from whom all blessings 

flow," 
And as we scan this heritage of ours. 
Reap the rich blessings it upon us showers. 
And as a future brighter still appears. 
Send heavenward our three times three of cheers ; 
Our vows of loyalty again renew. 
As triumphs past rise in a grand review — 
The triumphs of a hundred fleeting years. 
Most nobly won by parent Pioneers , ' 
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And may our children's children live to see 
The closing of a second century, 
Which from the highest honor knew no swerve ; 
Such be thy crown for aye, WESTERN RESERVE. 
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Dedicated to the Pioneers Meeting at Conncaut, y^^y 4thj 
1896, and All Other Similar Assemblages. 



Ye Pioneers, we greet you here 

On this our two-fold natal day, 
That speaks to every patriot ear 

The glories of that far away 
Of which *tis said in burning phrase, 

" Those were the times that tried men's souls; 
The days that call for louder praise, 

As on the tide of freedom rolls. 

We greet you as the honored few 

Left to us of those halcyon days, 
Of which our early childhood knew 

But just enough the wish to raise, 
That we might live the simple life 

Whose changing phase but ushered in 
Stern fashion's sway, dread social strife. 

And an unceasing business din. 

Here greet you, too, bright childhood's lay. 

The ever swelling heart of youth ; 
The one would hear " the good old way," 

The other garner threads of truth ; 

f32l 
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For sure the first did grandpa run, 

In " days lang syne," when he was young; 

And grandma oft the other spun — 
To that alone her life was strung. 

Yes, greetings to these forms of old 

Come from the lips of all around ; 
No heart to-day is stiff and cold. 

But all in heartiest thanks rebound, 
In view of homes your hands have reared, 

Thro* years of unremitting toil, 
When woodman's ax the forest cleared. 

And rude plows cleft the virgin soil. 

Rehearse you now those journeys long. 

From *mid New England's rugged hills, 
That brought the West a sturdy throng 

Of men of nerve and iron wills ; 
Of wives to husbands true as steel, 

*Mid many wants, 'mid comforts few; 
Whose smiles alike, 'mid woe and weal. 

Their hearts in closer union drew. 

Build once again the cabin home. 

Walls filled with ** chink" all mudded o'er; 
With " clapboard " roof, protruding " comb ;" 

With fireplace board, and puncheon floor; 
In corner place the humble bed. 

One post a pole, the rails the same ; 
From walls to these let bark be spread — 

A birthplace fit for sons of fame, 
c. s.— 3 
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Build now the fire, send high the blaze, 

To spread abroad its genial cheer, 
And whilst we on its seethings gaze, 

Ope wide your doors, old Pioneer; 
No matter if your chairs are stools, 

Or sections from the forest oak ; 
We modern men are no vain fools. 

But chips of a grand older folk. 

Come, tell us how when settled here. 

Your axes in the forest rung ; 
How oft your rifles felled the deer. 

How wounded stag his antlers swung; 
Tell how the wolves came howling round. 

How nightly herded was the fold ; 
How " 'possums,** " 'coons,** and bears were found 

Disturbing much those days of old. 

Come, thread again the pathless woods. 

Provisions pack for many a mile, 
And, then, for want of finer goods. 

In tanning buckskin, hours beguile ; 
Or ply the " brake ** or " skutching ** choose ; 

Above the grain the "swingel** swing; 
Or make the babies* " raw-hide shoes ** — 

No matter what — all comforts bring. 

Get up a raising now, just one ; 

Call neighbors in from miles away ; 
Exhibit well the mines of fun. 

Of that, the settlers' gala day ; 
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Of " logging bee ** now were we glad, 

Or husking in the autumn sere, 
When rang the whoop or swinging gad, 

Or smacking kiss for each red ear. 

Come, gather " tansy " from the sod. 

Of " morning bitters " drink your fill ; 
'Twas better far than ** forty rod,** 

That whiskey made in early still ; 
Now lead us to your meadows green, 

And fields where wave the golden grain ; 
Get up such race as you have seen — 

A real old-fashioned harvest train. 

Come, li^e again this day we greet ; 

Well mounted, with your girl behind. 
There ne'er was pressure half so sweet 

As when her arms she round you twined. 
Re-beat the drum, the fife apply. 

Join stately march or giddy reel ; 
The dinner eat, imbibe the " rye," 

Such patriot joys we may not feel. 

In great ox-sled now visit make. 

Take wife and children all along ; 
Enjoy the pork and johnnycake. 

The spice-wood tea, corn-coffee strong. 
And then the nuts and turnips eat ; 

Thus while long winter eves away. 
Your tales and converse just as meet 

As mark " surprises ** of to-day. 
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Say, don't forget the sabbath chime ; 

Tho* long on high no bell was hung. 
Marked well the coming " meeting time," 

The ax o*er Sunday woodpile swung.^ 
Come, gather to those temples quaint, 

Sing " Coronation," " China,*' " Mear," 
And list the shout of many a saint 

Whose memory lingers sweetly near. 

Come, mothers, let us hear from you 

Of household duties long ago ; 
How spindle then and shuttle flew. 

How weary fingers oft did sew ; 
Play once again that game of " cards " ^ 

Which won for girls a garb of plaid. 
Or deftly drew the " kersey " yards, 

In clothes from which your boys were clad. 

Come, draw the trundle from its place. 

There tuck the children, *' lying spoon ;'* 
Let fine-tooth comb their fair locks trace. 

E'en sulphur may prove sweetest boon. 
Repeat those visits of the past. 

Where, in the " tea-grounds " of the cup, 
The future did its shadows cast. 

And life's deep secrets yielded up. 

Come, gather now of " herbs " a host. 
With which to sweat the fevered moist, 

And don't forget the " powder-post " 
For babies scraped from off the "joist." 
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Wilt show us of your " samplers '* now, 
And "testers** placed above your beds? 

Your growing taste they do avow, 

Full transferred to our own wives* heads. 

Bring out the " spider," lade the " crane,** 

And of your cooking teach our girls ; 
Show them how beauty to retain 

Through use of " tongs ** in twisting curls 
Theirs are the " beaux ;** yours were the " boys ** 

That gave the hum to many a wheel ; 
That brought each home those household joys — 

The dye-tub*s fumes, the snapping reel. 

Well, it were pleasant to recall 

The thousand things those times begot, 
Which soon will be forgotten all. 

As for our use they answer not. 
We court the steam, the lightnings tame. 

And seek to float on airy wings ; 
Our souls are more and more aflame — 

Each morning some strange blessing brings. 

But those old days may not return ; 

Nay, you would ask them not again, 
Tho* memory makes your fond hearts burn. 

In view of what was real then ; 
Far brighter days and purer these. 

Fit cradles for your evening hours. 
And you to nourish, you to please. 

Are ministrations that are ours. 
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OF THE 
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A TOAST. 



Here's to the grand old mothers ours, 

Who in the days of yore, 
Presided o'er the cabin homes 

On Erie's southern shore ; 
Who left New England's Pilgrim shrines 

For Western glade and glen, 
As consorts on the wild frontier 

Of stern and rugged men. 

*Twas theirs to cross the storm-tossed lake 

In crafts of rudest kind ; 
Or forests 'mid or on the beach 

In strange vehicles wind 
For days and weeks, until at last. 

Wearied in limb and soul. 
With none to kindly welcome them, 

They reached their long-sought goal. 

Beneath the forest-arching boughs 

Began their earnest work. 

And be it to their credit said 

They ne'er did duty shirk. 
I38] 
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They learned the " hang of trammel pole/* 

To " swing the crane '* as well ; 
The richness of their " ember cakes ** 

No modern tongue can tell. 

They learned to make the deerskin bed ; 

When feathers later came, 
Then picking geese, heads stocking bound. 

Became exciting game ; 
With care they mopped the puncheon floor, 

Nor carpet ever laid, 
And yet no brighter homes than theirs 

Has carpet ever made. 

Their babes were rocked in sap troughs rude. 

For want of better thing ; 
And with right tuneful lullabys 

They made their cabins ring. 
Most joyfully they hailed the day 

Of cradles made from board, 
And with them tiny rattlebox 

Of acorns in a gourd. 

They often changed the garments old, 

The fathers erst had borne. 
And these in tasty Sunday suits 

Were by the children worn. 
They knew how sulphur to apply. 

To ply the fine-tooth comb, 
Expelling emigrants that sought 

Their children's heads to roam. 
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When night adown her curtain let, 

They set piled brush aflame, 
And then thrust in the sickle keen, 

When golden harvest came ; 
They raked the hay in winrows long, 

And loaded it quite neat ; 
Each woman was to husband then, 

" An out-of-doors helpmeet." 

They pulled the flax in autumn time. 

In winter carded tow, 
And in the sugar-making spring 

Spread wax upon the snow. 
From forests, following tinkling bell. 

The herds they gathered home ; 
And when were cut the bee-trees down. 

Made wax of honeycomb. 

They, women of expedient. 

Burned cobs to soda make; 
Corn grated in its season, too, 

For juicy johnnycake; 
To venison did woodchuck convert 

When came the preacher 'round; 
And gave him nicest spice-wood tea. 

And toast when bread was found. 

They leached their ashes in a gum. 

Made soft soap that excelled, 
With which from out their wardrobes slim, 

They well all dirt expelled; 
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When "butchering** came in early fall, 

They deftly tried the fat, 
And corner for the cobler fixed 

Where he might *lwhip the cat/* 

His cowhide shoes were highly prized, 

They wedding shoes became 
For many a daughter in those homes. 

Ere she became a dame; 
Oft they to church barefooted went. 

Those dainty soles to save ; 
For know you well each mother then 

To fashion was no slave. 

They little had to fashion feed; 

Twas always " cut and carve ** 
To cover back and stomach fill — 

*Twas hustle 'round or starve. 
And yet, some way they " made ends meet, *' 

As ran the years along; 
And never women more deserved 

To be embalmed in song. 

They claimed as neighbors even those 

Who miles away might live, 
And borrowed of them flour and fire. 

Molasses, sugar, sieve; 
Whenever visitors there came. 

In eve or afternoons. 
Forth sent they children borrowing 

Knives, tablecloths and spoons. 
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Now smile we at the idea, 

With abundance e'er at hand, 
But behold 'mid scenes soul-trying 

Mothers fit for any land; 
The blood and nerve they left us, 

Let us worthily inherit, 
That they through generations, may 

Run blood and nerve of merit. 

It was blood that prompted action. 

It was nerve that guided stroke 
*Til early haunts of savage 

To a higher life awoke; 
*Til farm house, school and church spire. 

And many a town, I ween. 
Took the place of primal forest 

And its vested garb of green. 

They watched beside the palid form. 

They soothed the fevered brain; 
Tho* " fever 'n'ager*' wasted oft. 

Theirs seldom to complain; 
They closed the eyes of old and young 

With an angelic care; 
And oft the funeral service marked 

Some mother's earnest prayer. 

Their deeds of charity would fill 

Full many a printed page, 
And yet no herald set them forth 

As in this newsy age; 
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But in that court where justice reigns, 

Them credit will be given, 
And certain theirs a rich reward 

Well merited in Heaven. 

Their weaknesses were truly few, 

And very far between ; 
The gravest, their granddaughters say. 

Was in the snuffbox seen. 
Or in the corncob pipe, perchance. 

Which soothed their weary powers ; 
Would these could say this hundredth year. 

That " Faults as few are ours ;" 

For whilst these fume, and fret, and stew. 

And grace themselves with airs, 
Those bore in patience heaviest cross, 

And history declares 
That tho* there were some family jars, 

They took them as of course. 
Ne'er getting up in "tantrums'* wild, 

Or suing for divorce. 

Without great school advantages. 

They trained a race of men 
Whose thoughts have thrilled the nation round. 

From platform, through the pen ; 
Who in life's rugged battlefield. 

Their marks right well have made. 
As Tod, a Giddings, Riddle, too, 

A Garfield and a Wade. 
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They reared a race of daughters fair, 

Who their mothers* places fill, 
With a vim, determination. 

That what they will, they will ; 
They are moving on the fountains 

Begirt with shame and sin, 
With the ever-ringing war cry, 

" We know no word but win." 

Then here's to our grand old mothers, 

Worthy wives of Pioneers, 
Whose deeds shall grace the annals 

Of our first one hundred years ; 
Tho* fame's bright page ne'er marks them 

As subjects of renown, 
We know that in a higher sphere. 

Theirs will be a radiant crown. 

We will cherish well their memories, 

In cheery lake shore homes; 
They shall be unto our children, 

Ever bright and fairy tomes ; 
Inspirations to high motives. 

Through all the coming years : — 
Such shall be the living spirit 

Of our Mother Pioneers. 

And we, their sons and daughters, 

In this first centennial year, 
Will inscribe upon our banners, 

" All honor," bright and clear ; 
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Yes, all honor to our mothers, 

Who *mid cares and toils untold, 
Bequeathed us an inheritance 

Richer far than hoarded gold. 

¥¥¥ 
SIXTY YEARS A BRIDE 

At a tidy home on the hillside, . 

In view of Erie's bright sheen, 
With beautiful village and farmhouse 

Bedecking the country between, 
I met a kindly old lady 

Whose good man was " choring about," 
But she said, " You needn't go seek him. 

He'll come in when he gets thro' without." 

So we seated ourselves in quiet, 

But the good dame's tongue was aglow ; 
" Sixty years, sir," she said, " we've been married, 

A good long time, as you know ; 
Indeed we were babies together, 

My good old husband and I, 
And squalled in Middlebrook church, sir, 

When babies in churches might cry. 

" We went to the old log schoolhouse. 

There learned just a little to read ; 
Together, from the grave pastor. 

We acquired the truths of the creed ; 
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And when at length we got married, 
My " set-out " in a bundle we tied, 

And hied to our hut in the forest. 
Just the happiest husband and bride. 

" Of an ax was my man the possessor, 

Which he plied with sturdiest stroke. 
Felling the beech and the maple, 

Carving rails from many an oak, 
' Til fields were spreading around us 

The fruits of his own manly toil ; 
And thus we became the owners 

Of a measured portion of soil. 

"In the cabin was little to vex us; 

Our table was only a chest. 
And cuddled in bark of a hemlock 

We cradled our babies to rest ; 
There Hannah, and Mary, and Sarah, 

And William, successive, were stored ; 
But then for the nine that came after 

We'd a nobby cradle of board. 

" Early James said, said he, * Eliza, 

Don't you think 'twill be about square 
For the blessings conferred upon us 

To set up an altar of prayer? ' 
I did, and the fire set a-going 

Soon grew such a regular flame 
That, where erst we as babes went a-crying, 

James a regular deacon became. 
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" Our boys and our girls all too early 

Were to manhood and womanhood grown, 
And then they went forth and were mated 

And set them up homes of their own ; 
I don't think theirs are the comforts 

That used to be deacon's and mine, 
Altho' they've had cribs for our cradle, 

And other things equally fine. 

" See here, sir 's a cane they gave deacon 

When just fifty years we'd been wed, 
But he doesn't care much for the using — 

Just a little too golden's the head ; 
And these little things they gave me, sir. 

But they're not of much service, you know. 
Just only the love of the children. 

Whenever I see them, they show. 

" But see here, sir, are things of real value," 

And forth from a closet she brought 
Rare quilts and garments in plenty, 

Which her motherly hands had wrought ; 
" Sir, the boys and the girls are a-coming. 

All again to sit at our board. 
And these, my last gifts to my babies. 

For that coming, away I have stored. 

" Only Harriet will not be with them. 

But a place for her I shall spread ; 
Don't you think we'll be all together, 

Tho' one of my flock, sir, is dead ? 
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And the deacon will give them his blessing, 
There'll be many a final " Good-bye," 

And, then, as in the beginning, 

Here'll be found only deacon and I. 

Remember I've a baker's dozen. 

No family wickedly crimped ; 
An^ though we were poor and straightened. 

For vituals they never were scrimped ; 
But, you see, I'm a poor old body, 

And my mind wanders here and there; 
Twill be nice when the children come, tho*, 

To have with them something to share. 

" But here comes the deacon. * This stranger 

Has been briskly chatting with me ; 
Just bring in a pail of water 

Till I make us a nice cup of tea. 
For tho* he may not be an hungered, 

I know he'll remember with pride. 
The evening he supped with you, deacon, 

And with me, your sixty-year bride.' " 
« « « « « 

As I left that grand old couple. 

The sun far down in the west, 
His rich hues flashing from Erie, 

A majestic emblem of rest, 
I thought I divined the spirit 

That has clothed these words with might : 
" To the old who have spent life purely. 

In the evening-time there is light." 
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Full well do I remember, boys, 

The grand display I made, 
In the first suit of broadcloth clothes 

In which I was arrayed. 

The coat was of a dainty green 

A brother'd worn erstwise; 
" A perfect fit, *' they all did say, 

When cut down to my size. 

The ** jacket ** was a jetty hue, 

And service long had seen; 
" Fit complement, ** my mother said, 

" For coat of * bottle-green.* " 

The " trowsers ** were a navy blue; 

An uncle gave them me. 
But, from the service they had seen. 

Were thin upon the knee. 

It mattered not ; soon sister planned 

To amputate the legs. 
To turn them 'round and then cut down. 

And fit them to my " pegs.** 

S. C.-4 [49J 
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The " dickey ** did from cousin come, 

For 'tending well her boy, 
And with its standing collar starched. 

To me was source of joy. 

My head was crowned with hat of wool, 
My feet bore cowhide shoes; 

Indeed, there was no other kind 
From which a boy might choose. 

Well, those were real transition days, 

What need to be afraid? 
Not e en was I, tlfo' bashful boy. 

In broadcloth thus arrayed. 

I went to church, to see my friends, 

Of happiness as full 
As any boy of modern days 

With a far better " pull. " 
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" Mr. Johnson/* queried a lady in Conneaut of 
me in January, 1896, as we were discussing the Cen- 
tennial question, " why do you people call this the 
Western Reserve when it is in the northeastern part 
of Ohio?" A little later, in Youngstown, under 
similar circumstances, another one remarked : ** O, it 
will do well enough for you people up about Cleve- 
land and along the Lake, where the Reserve is, to 
celebrate, but it is nothing to us back here in the 
Valley." 

These ladies were not reared on the Reserve, but 
a gentleman of the latter city, whilst conversing on 
the same topic, said : " I was born within five miles 
of here and have lived on the Reserve for seventy 
years, yet I cannot explain the origin of the name, 
nor do I know its bounds or dimensions." 

These questions and remarks are not cited to re- 
flect on the intelligence of the parties referred to, 
for in that line they are up to the average, and not 
at all to be ranked with two ladies who met in a 
millinery store, in a town of my acquaintance, shortly 
after a Fourth of July celebration in which the orig- 
inal States had been represented by thirteen 
misses appropriately dressed. In the lull of busi- 
ness conversation, one of them remarked to the 
other, ** Wasn't them girls just too nice for anything?" 

[sO 
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"Yes," replied her companion, " they were just 
too lovely." 

"Well, what did they mean anyhow?** 

" Why, don't you know ? Them was the thirteen 
colonies." 

" And what was them ? ** 

" Why, them was the things Columbus found 
here when he discovered America.** 

" O! yes, yes, I remember now,'* and both ladies 
looked happily wise, whilst the proprietor had great 
difficulty in repressing her mirth at this show of 
self-congratulatory wisdom. 

For the convenience of true seekers after informa- 
tion, for the benefit of the young whose study does not 
cover this ground, and as a matter of reference for 
all, the following brief history of the Western Re- 
serve is made a part of this Souvenir, 

When the original grants of land in the New 
World were made to companies or Colonies by the 
monarchs of Europe, its geography was very little 
known. As a result, there were many conflicting 
claims. After the close of the Revolution, these, 
lying mostly west of the Alleghenies, had to be 
adjudicated. Whilst most of the States readily 
ceded their titles to the general government, Con- 
necticut was very tenacious of one she held to a 
strip embracing all the lands between 41 degrees 
and 42 degrees 2 minutes, north latitude, and extend- 
ing west from the State of Pennsylvania to the 
Mississippi. On the 14th day of September, 1786, 
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however, she released all this territory to the United 
States, excepting that portion lying east of a line 
parallel with the western boundary of Pennsylvania, 
and 120 miles from it. This soon became known as 
.the Connecticut Western Reserve," or, as it was 
about the size of the parent state, " New Connecti- 
cut." 

In May, six years later, Connecticut set apart 
500,000 acres of the west end of this reservation to 
indemnify certain of her citizens for losses they had 
sustained from incursions of the British during the 
Revolution. This tract is known as the " Fire 
Lands," because much of the damage done was from 
the burning of towns and villages, and comprises, 
mainly, the present counties of Huron and Erie. 

September, 1795, in consideration of $1,200,000, 
Connecticut deeded the balance of the Reserve, 
estimated at 3,000,000 acres, to the Connecticut Land 
Company, and arrangements were at once made for 
a survey. 

Moses Cleveland, one of the Company's directors, 
was appointed general agent, and with a party of 
forty-nine men, two women and a child, left Sche- 
nectedy, N. Y., in the spring of 1796, reaching Buffalo 
in June, and on the 27th of that month they took a 
final departure for the scenes of their labors, which 
they reached July 4th. 

Seth Pease has left the following with regard to 
the matter: — 

" Monday, July 4th, 1796, we that came by land 
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arrived at the confines of New Connecticut and gave 
three cheers precisely at 5 o'clock, p. m. We then 
proceeded to Conneaut at 5:30; our boats got on an 
hour after. We pitched oui» tents on the east side. " 

General Cleveland says: — " The men under Cap— 
tain Tinker ranged themselves on the beach and 
fired a salute of fifteen rounds, and then the sixteenth 
in honor of New Connecticut. Drank several toasts. 
* * * Closed with three cheers. Drank several 
pails of grog. Supped and retired in good order. " 

The toasts were as follows: — 

First. The President of the United States. 

Second, The State of Connecticut. 

Third. The Connecticut Land Company. 

Fourth. May the Port of Independence and the 
fifty sons and daughters who have entered it this 
day be successful and prosperous! 

Fifth. May these sons and daughters multiply 
in sixteen years, sixteen times fifty! 

Sixth. May every person have his bowsprit 
trimmed and be ready to enter every port that 
opens! 

Arriving as they did on July 4th, the point of 
landing was christened " Fort Independence, " and 
a cabin built near the mouth of the creek, was 
named " Castle Stow, ** in honor of the Commissary 
of the party. 

Delaying only until the 7th, a detail of surveyors 
and ax men took the Pennsylvania line, which had 
previously been surveyed and underbrushed, and 
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going south to the 41st parallel, north latitude, be- 
gan work and laid off that part of the Reserve east 
of the Cuyahoga River, into townships five miles 
square, giving the location by "range" from the 
Pennsylvania line westward, and by number from 
the south, northward, what is now known as Poland, 
the southeast corner of the Reserve, being No. 1, 
first range. The full survey was not completed 
until 1806. 

Having held a council with a village of Massa-> 
saugas, near his camp, and purchased their friendship 
with a little whiskey and a few trinkets. Gen. Cleve- 
land, with a small party, coasted along the Lake until 
July 22nd, when he reached the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga and decided upon the location of the city 
which bears his name, and was designed as the 
capital of the Reserve. Though for many years 
lagging behind some of its competitors, the end of 
a century finds it, if not crowned with capitolian 
honors, the metropolis of the great Buckeye State. 

The party we have been considering, be it re- 
membered, was simply a party of survey. The real 
settlers were to come later, but from that Fourth of 
July landing, dates the real birth of the Reserve, 
though what is known as the " Parson's Purchase, " 
in the Mahoning Valley about Niles, had been tem- 
porarily occupied some years previous in the 
manufacture of salt. The dimensions, it will be 
perceived, are 120 miles in length, by 71 in its great- 
est breadth, the water line on the north following, 
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where necessary, that dividing the United States 
from Canada. The entire area is 7,440 square miles, 
about one-third of which is water. In this, its first 
centuiy year, it comprises the full counties of Ashta- 
bula, Trumbull, Portage, Geauga, Lake, Cuyahoga, 
Medina, Lorain, Huron and Erie, and parts of 
Mahoning, Summit, Ashland, and so much of Ottawa 
as is made up of a small portion of Lakeside Penin- 
sula, Kelly's, Put-in-Bay and contiguous islands. 
-The land breadth on the Pennsylvania line is sixty- 
eight miles, and on the west about thirty-three. The 
whole number of townships, some of them fractional, 
is 211, exclusive of the point and islands of Ottawa 
County. 

During the winter of 1796-97, the family of Judge 
Jas. Kingsbury resided at Conneaut in a small 
cabin where now roll the waters of the lake, and at 
Cleveland was found the family of Job V. Stiles, 
with whom sojourned one Edward Paine. These 
were the first families wintering on the Reserve, un- 
less, as some traditions have it, there was one at 
Youngstown. 

The spring of 1798 found fifteen families within 
its limits, distributed as follows: — ^Youngstown, 10; 
Cleveland, 3; Mentor, 2. Six additional ones came 
during the summer, three to Harpersfield, two to 
Hudson, and one to Burton. All told, the Reserve 
now numbered about 125 persons. The best author- 
ities place the whole number of settlements in 1800 
at 30, and the entire population at about 1,000. 
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The Indian titles to lands on the Reserve were 
variously extinguished, and on the 30th of May, 
1 801, Connecticut, having found that exercising 
judicial authority over the Reserve was rather an 
empty honor, relinquished all right and title to the 
same, the general government quitclaiming all 
right to the soil, and it became a constituent part of 
the territory of Ohio, it having been organized as 
Trumbull County, the year previous. The county 
was so named in honor of two consecutive Governors 
of Connecticut, from one of whom we derive our 
national soubriquet, " Brother Jonathan, '* Washing- 
ton and others, being accustomed to refer to the 
illustrious Governor in that way, when seeking his 
advise on momentous questions. 

The original stock of the Connecticut Land 
Company, consisted of 400 shares of $3,000 each, and 
this money, I believe, makes a part of the Connect- 
icut school fund. The land was apportioned by lot. 
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Trumbull County having been organized, there 
arose a strife about the county seat. Youngstown 
claimed it as being the center of population, but the 
"plumb" was accorded to Warren, so named for 
one of the surveyors, as the more central location. 
Cleveland cut no figure whatever, being considered 
merely an outskirt settlement, and her citizens long 
paid their taxes in the valley town. 

Warren, on the Mahoning, still continues the 
county seat. It was laid out in 1801 by Ephriam 
Quimby, and is now a beautiful city of about io,0(X). 
The other towns of the county are Niles, Girard and 
Hubbard. Kinsman, Courtland, West Farmington 
and Newton Falls, with several others, are other 
villages. • 

Geauga was the first slice taken from Trumbull. 
This was in 1805. 

Chardan, the county seat, occupies an elevated 
ridge, and is one of those quiet, cultured towns, 
most inviting as a home. Burton, Parkman, Middle- 
field and Thompson are pleasant villages. 

Portage County was erected from Trumbull in 
1807. 1^^^ name came from "portage,** the Indian 
path of seven miles between the Cuyahoga and 
Tuscarawas Rivers. 
[58] 
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Ravenna^ the county seat, was first settled in 1799, 
by Benjamin Tappan, whose house was the first seat 
of justice. It is a fine inland city in which the man- 
ufacture of glass has been a leading industry. Kent, 
Garretsville, Windham, and Palmyra, with several 
others, are thriving villages. Hiram is noted for its 
" College on the Hill.*' 



Cuyahoga was organized as a county in 18 10, and 
ranks as one of the first in the State in wealth and 
civil and political influence. 

Cleveland, the county seat, has a population of 
about 340,000, Cincinnati being its only competitor 
for metropolitan honors. The growth of the city 
was slow for many years, the population being but 
6,000 in 1840, as given for the benefit of schoolboys 
in Smitli's and Olney's Geographies, the standards 
of that time. 

It is celebrated for many things, among them its 
magnificent system of shading, giving it the nom de 
plume of ** Forest City," and for having, for its 
length, seven miles, the finest Avenue in the world, 
Euclid. As showing how little items sometimes 
amount to much, I remark that on my father's re- 
turn from serving under Harrison in the War of 1812, 
he was offered 100 acres of land in that part of the 
city where the ** Weddell ** now stands, for $300. If 
he had only made that purchase — my! — but he 
didn't. The other most important towns are Wil- 
loughby. Chagrin Falls, Bedford, Brighton, Berea, 
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noted for its ** grit** and several colleges, Brecks- 
ville, Independence, CoUinwood, CoUimar, Glenville, 
and other suburban towns. 



Ashtabula, the largest county in the State, was 
formed from Trumbull and Geauga in 1811. It ac- 
quired the title of " Benighted Ashtabula** in 1850, 
when Reuben Wood, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, so characterized it in the expression, 
" From benighted Ashtabula to enlightened Ham- 
ilton.** 

Jefferson, the county seat, is a pleasant, broad- 
streeted village of about 1,200 inhabitants. The 
other leading towns are Ashtabula, probably hand- 
ling the largest amount of coal and ore of any eity 
in the world ; Conneaut, fast coming to the front as 
an important shipping point, and honored as the 
** Plymouth of the Reserve,** Geneva, Andover, 
Kingsville, Rock Creek and Orwell. 



Medina County was organized from Portage in 
18 18. The first settlement within its limits was at 
Lodi, by Joseph Harris, in 181 1. 

Medina, the county seat, is in name emphat- 
ically Mohammedan. It is a quiet, pleasant town, and 
rejoices in the Root Bee Plant, the most extensive 
thing of its kind in the country if not in the world. 
In this town on a stormy day in December, 1843, I 
expended the first dollar I ever earned, in the pur- 
chase of a Kirkham's Grammar and an Adam's 
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Arithmetic. The other towns are Lodi, Seville, 
Wadsworth, and Le Roy, where is located the fine 
headquarters of the " Ohio Farmers*." 



Huron County was organized from the " Fire 
lands," in 1815. The name is an Indian one, signifi- 
cation unknown to the writer. 

Norwalky meaning " Middle land,** the county 
seat, is a city of taste and enterprise, 16 miles back 
from the lake. The other towns are Bellevue, Green- 
wich, New London, Monroeville, Chicago, Wake- 
man, Clarksfield and New Haven. 



Lorain was formed from Huron, Cuyahoga and 
and Medina in 1822. 

Elyria is a thrifty town. The name comes from 
the first settler, a Mr. Ely, and his wife, Maria. The 
other principal towns are Oberlin, famed for its 
college; Lorain, fast developing into a manufactur- 
ing and commercial center. North Amherst, Wel- 
lington, Grafton, La Grange, Kipton and Avon. 



Erie County was formed from Huron and San- 
dusky in 1838. 

Sandusky^ on the bay of the same name, is the 
county seat. It was first settled in 181 7, and is a 
flourishing commercial city, especially historic from 
its connection with the Rebel prison on Johnson's 
Island in the bay. Huron, Berlin Heights, Milan and 
Vermillion are the other most important towns. 
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Mahoning was organized from Trumbull and 
Columbiana in 1846. The two northern tiers of 
townships are in the Reserve. 

Canfield was the county seat for a time, but this 
was ultimately removed to Youngstown, the " Iron 
City of the Valley/' now numbering 45,000 people. 
The other towns are Poland, Lowellville, Struthers, 
Austintown, Ellsworth and Jackson. 



Summit County was erected out of Medina, Por- 
tage and Stark in 1840. It was so named from being 
the highest point of land on the Ohio Canal, called 
the Portage Summit. The two southern townships 
are not in the Reserve. 

Akron^ the county seat, is one of the hustling 
cities of the Reserve, and largely engaged in manu- 
facture, particularly of rubber goods, agricultural im- 
plements and pottery. The Werner Company, one 
of the largest and best book manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the country, is located here. 

In Grace Park, most appropriately named, stands 
a fine bronze statue of Col. Simon Perkins, a son 
of General Simon Perkins of Warren. For years 
General Perkins was one of the foremost men of the 
Reserve, and in 1825 assisted in founding Akron. 
Some of his Warren neighbors, particularly. Judge Cal- 
vin Pease, guyed him much about his new town, espe- 
cially as to what should be its name, suggesting many 
with absurd meanings. S. A. Lane, Esq., in his his- 
tory of Summit County, tells us that the general, 
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with the aid of a friend, finally selected Akron, on 
which they thought the judge could perpetrate no 
pun. When it was reported to him, however he 
thoughtfully exclaimed: '* Ach-e-ron ! Ach-e-ron ! 
Ah, yes, I see ! Ach-e-ron — river in hell !** To those 
acquainted with the surrounding, the pith is ap- 
parent. 

The other leading towns are Hudson, the original 
site of Western Reserve College, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Talmadge, Barberton, and New Portage. 

That part of Ashland County lying within the 
Reserve consists of Sullivan, Troy, and Ruggles 
Townships. 
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The Reserve has furnished one President, six 
Governors, five Lieutenant Governors, sixteen 
Judges of the Supreme bench of the State, four 
United States Senators, one, however, never taking 
his seat, and forty-five members of the House of 
Representatives. The complete list is as follows: — 

President— James A. Garfield. 

Governors — Samuel Huntington, Seabury 
Ford, Reuben Wood, David Tod, John Brough, and 
William McKinley, only by birth. 

Lieutenant Governors — Jacob Mueller, H. 
W. Curtis, Jaboz Fitch, E. L. Lampson and A. W. 
Jones. 

Supreme Judges — Samuel Huntington, George 
Tod, Calvin Pease, Peter Hitchcok, Reuben Wood, 
Matthew Birchard, Ebenezer Lane, Rufus P. Ranney, 
Rufus P. Spaulding, W. W. Boynton, Milton Sutlifif, 
Horace Wilder, Luther Day, Walter F. Stone, W. 
H. Upson and J. F. Dickman. 

United States Senators — Stanley Griswold, 
H. B. Payne, B. F. Wade and James A. Garfield, 
who was elected President before taking his place 
in the Senate. 

Representatives — J. W. Allen, S. J. Andrews, 
C. B. Beach, H. G. Blake, Geo. Bliss, Phil. Bliss, 
[64I 
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H. Brinkerhoff, T. E. Burton, D. Clendenin, E. Cook, 
G. W. Crouse, J. Crowell, S. Edgerton, J. S. Edwards, 
M. A. Foran, J. A. Garfield, J. R. Giddings, E. S. 
Hamlin, P. Hitchcock, W. H. Hunter, J. Hutchins, 
T. L. Johnson, W. D. Lindsley, J. Monroe, E. 
Newton, S. A. Northway, D. R. Paige, R. C. Parsons, 
H. B. Payne, A. G. Riddle, J. M. Root, J. Sloane, 
R. P. Spaulding, E. B. Taylor, V. A. Taylor, D. R. 
Tilden, A. Townsend, N. S. Townsend, W. H. 
Upson, E. Wade, E. Whittlesey, C P. Wickham, 
L. D. Woodworth, S. T. Worcester, W. J. White. 

Of these, Giddings served eleven terms; Garfield, 
nine; Whittlesey, eight; E. B. Taylor, six; Monroe, 
five; Wade, four; and Foran, Root, Spaulding and 
A. Townsend, three each. 

The combined time of Whittlesey, Giddings, 
Garfield and Taylor, representing the " Nineteenth 
District, " is sixty-eight years, being, I believe, with- 
out a parallel in any other district of the country. 

In March, 1842, a vote of censure was passed upon 
Mr. Giddings, by Congress. He immediately re- 
signed and appealed to his district, and was reelected 
at once by a large majority. 

C. S.-5 
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Probably the first burial on the Reserve, of a 
white person, was that of Col. Alex. Harper, in what 
is now the cemetery of Unionville, lying along the 
old Ridge Road on the line between Ashtabula and 
Lake Counties. 

Colonel Harper's and two other families, number- 
ing twenty-five persons in all, landed at what is known 
as " Madison Dock," June 28th, 1798, and immedi- 
ately began arranging for their homes. But a few 
days after their arrival, as the men were walking 
over the Ridge, the colonel thrust a stick into the 
loose soil and remarked, " Here will be a good place 
for a burying ground." At this identical spot, on 
the loth of September following, he was laid to 
rest. This extract, copied from Mrs. Sherwood's 
" Tales of Our Grandmother," will give a clear idea 
of the difference between a burial among the Pio- 
neers and one of to-day: "-The funeral obsequies 
were prepared by his sorrowing friends ; a coffin of 
plank, hewn from one of the forest trees, was the 
best that could be procured, and the war-worn sol- 
dier was borne to his long home. His was a pioneer 
grave of the forest. * * * Imagination can scarcely 
conceive the dread solemnity of this burial. No 
sable hearse or nodding plume decked this funeral 

[661 
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array ; no minister of God pronounced the solemn 
ritual for the dead ; all was dreary, all was desolate, 
and only the fading leaves of autumn strewed the 
solitary mound." 

The first sermon preached was by Rev. Joseph 
Badger, at Austinburg, August 1800. On the 24th 
of October, of the year following, he organized the 
first church, Congregational, consisting of sixteen 
members, ten men and six women. In 18 10 this 
society erected its first house of worship, a log struc- 
ture, covered with long oak shingles, held down by 
weight-poles; a " puncheon " floor, a stick and mud 
chimney, and doors with wooden hinges and latches, 
the strings always out. The puncheons were split 
logs. This structure was superseded in 1824 by the 
first frame church ever built upon the Reserve. The 
raising of this occupied from Monday morning until 
late Saturday afternoon. The last act was the 
mounting of an " old salt ** to the top of the steeple, 
105 feet, from which, when three cheers had been 
given for the new church, he threw a bottle of 
whiskey as far as he could. 

To Poland, is undoubtedly to be accorded the 
first wedding, school, store, debating society and 
blast furnace. 

The wedding was somewhat on this wise. In 
1800 John Blackburn and Nancy Bryan having 
agreed to get married, four written notices were 
posted, one on each side of the Blackburn cabin. 
For want of a clergyman, Judge Kirtland, who had 
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had authority in Connecticut for that purpose, was 
selected to perform the ceremony. To fortify him- 
self, the judge hunted up his Episcopal prayer book 
and laid it on a small stand in front of the young 
couple, when the appointed time arrived. Just as 
he was about beginning, some one proposed a drink 
of whiskey all round, to which the seventy guests 
unanimously assented. Whilst the gourd and tin 
cup were going the rounds, some one contrived to 
steal the prayer book. Thus deprived of his prop, 
the judge said if the couple were agreed it was all 
right, and pronounced them man and wife without 
farther formula. 

A school, taught probably by one Perly Brush, 
was opened in a small log house, about 1801. If 
there are any reasonable competitors for this first 
honor, they are, in order, Vernon, Warren, and 
Youngstown, all of which established schools about 
the same time. 

A debating society met at the house of John 
Struthers, as early as 1803. This, and similar ones, 
were kept up for many years. 

The first store was opened by one Foster or 
Montgomery, in 1802. Prior to and after this, Jas. 
E. Caldwell supplied the people along the Mahon- 
ing with goods dispensed from a canoe. 

A blast furnace was established by Daniel Eaton, 
in 1803. 

The first gristmill, a sawmill connected, was built 
in the spring of 1799 by W. W. Williams and 
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Major Wyatt, near where the Asylum stands at 
Newburg. 

The first regular celebration of the Fourth of 
July, was at Warren in 1800. The village was then 
the capital, as it was for twenty-five years after the 
principal town of the Reserve, and the celebration 
was participated in by citizens of Youngstown, 
Painesville, and other points. A section of a hollow 
pepperidge was extemporized for a drum barrel, and 
a fawn skin furnished the heads. A fife was manu- 
factured from an elder. Music, firing, fun, whiskey 
and speeches were abundant, and it is questionable 
if Warren ever had a more patriotic celebration. 

To Cleveland belongs the honor of the first ball. 
It took place July 4th, 1801, in the log cabin of one 
Major Carter, and was attended by about thirty 
persons. How evenly the sexes were divided, 
history does not record. John and Benj. Wood and 
R. H. Blinn were managers, and "Sam" Jones, 
musician. Though they scamper-downed, double 
shuffled and half-mooned on a puncheon floor, and 
regaled themselves on whiskey sweetened with maple 
sugar, it is doubtful if Forest Citiers ever entered 
into a more enjoyable dance. 

The first mail routeofthe Reserve was established 
in 1803. Beginning at Warren it ran, by way of 
Mesopotamia, Windsor, Rock Creek, Austinburg, 
Harpersfield, and Painesville, to Cleveland, and 
thence back, by way of settlements farther south, to 
Warren. Over this, about once a week the mail was 
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carried by a man on foot. Later, the line was extended 
from Cleveland to Detroit, the mail being carried on 
horseback. In 1 808 a route was established from Erie, 
Pennsylvania, to Cleveland, over which one John 
Metcalf carried the mail on foot, until 18 11. For 
some years after that, it was carried from Ashtabula 
to Buffalo on horseback, from twelve to fourteen 
days being allowed for the trip. 

Before these provisions, and even after their 
establishment, people often waited weeks, and some- 
times traveled many miles to get an opportunity to 
send letters to or receive missives from their friends 
in the East, money being scarce and postage twenty- 
five cents per letter. No such things as envelopes 
were known. The letter being written, the sheet 
was then folded, tucked and sealed with wax or 
" wafer." ^ 

The first training of which any account is obtain- 
able, was a drill of about fifty privates and a few 
officers at Doan*s corners, now within the limits of 
Cleveland. There was a large crowd of lookers-on, 
as the " troops " went through their evolutions to 
the airs of " Yankee Doodle, " " Hail Columbia, " 
and " Who's Afeared, " discoursed by Joseph Burke 
and Lewis Dill. 

Triump of Fame, the first newspaper, was issued 
at Warren, June i6th, 1812. It ran under this pre- 
tentious name until October 4th, 1 816 when it was 
changed to Western Reserve Chronicle. Files of 
it are still in existence, and it contrasts strongly 
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with the papers of to-day. It is a folio sheet, the 
pages being about four times the size of one in this 
book, and is made up mainly of extracts from other 
papers, those from Washington being at least a 
week on the road. 

The change of name was brought about in this 
wise : " Uncle Ben *' Stevens, having recently set- 
tled in Warren, from Vermont, and meeting the 
editor one day in the post office, casually remarked : 
" I think a less high-sounding name would be more 
appropriate for a paper in a new country, say. West- 
ern Reserve Chronicle or Gazetted The editor, Mr. 
Bissell, though repudiating the suggestion at the 
time, seems to have profited by the idea, for in about 
four weeks the change was made as above, and with 
it quite an improvement in the paper. For eighty 
years the Chronicle has not failed to pay its wel- 
come weekly visits to hundreds of homes in " Old 
Trumbull,*' and it is to be hoped it will not fail to 
do the same for a thousand years to come. 

The Mormon Church, first founded in New York 
State, April 6th, 1830, was transferred to Kirtland, 
Lake County, in 1832, where the Temple, still stand- 
ing, was completed in 1835. 

The first open discussion of the propriety of 
gathering the public schools of a township to some 
central point for instruction, was in a letter from the 
clerk of the Board of School Examiners of Ashta- 
bula County to the School Commissioner, about 1870, 
and the first " Public School Sunday,'* for instruct- 
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ing the children in manners, morals and the duties of 
citizenship, was held in the M. E. Church, Orwell, 
the last Sunday in October, 1894. 

The founding and locating of the Soldiers* Wid- 
ows* Home, at North Madison, Lake County, had its 
origin in a conversation between one of the trustees 
of the old seminary standing there and the writer, in 
the spring of 1887. A correspondence was kept up 
for nearly two years between the latter aod presi- 
dents of the State and National Corps, before the 
idea began to materialize. 

David Tod, the illustrious " war governor*' of 
Ohio, was the first to suggest the inalienable right of 
the soldiers in the field to the privilege of voting, a 
suggestion hailed by all patriotic men as eminently 
just and proper. 

The following telegrams show the governor's in- 
terest in the boys. A requisition for tents and other 
equipments for Ohio troops in Kentucky being de- 
layed, he angrily telegraphed : " It is well I don't 
know whose fault it is, or I would whip the fellow, 
if he were as strong as Sampson." Again : " For 
God's sake send our troops in Kentucky, canteens." 
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Illustrative of Western Reserve Life 

Typical Pioneering?. — Ira Tuttle came to 
the south part of Austinburg, Ashtabula County, in 
1810; made a small clearing, the first, on the bank 
of Mills Creek ; built him a cabin ; and then walked 
back to Connecticut. The following spring there 
were seen gathered about a huge covered wagon, to 
which were attached six yoke of oxen, fourteen per- 
sons, four families in all. To the rear end of this 
ancient " schooner *' were tethered several cows, 
whilst a "dasher" churn could be seen standing in 
the box. Around this group were assembled a large 
number of friends and neighbors. The church 
pastor came forward and read a portion of Scripture, 
a hymn was sung, prayer offered, and then, amid 
final good-byes and tears, the little band of emigrants 
took up their western march, one of the mothers 
bearing in her arms for the entire journey a delicate 
infant. 

On that long ago morning, most of them looked 
upon the home of childhood for the last time. For 
fourteen weeks they cut their way through forest, 
forded streams, or wended along the beach of the 
Lake before they reached Mr. Tuttle's cabin in New 
Connecticut. Nights they camped about the wagon, 
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the cows supplied them with milk, daily was there 
a churning of butter, and with thankful hearts and 
healthy bodies they made a final unpacking amid 
the flowers of May in Grand River Valley. 

For thirty years the family of Mr. Tuttle was reg- 
ularly represented at the old Austinburg church on 
Sunday, excepting once. On that day his pious 
team, " Baalam '* and " Syphax," were duly attached 
to the "Old Ship of "Zion,** as his family carriage was 
called, and left standing at the door. There was a 
moment's delay within ; not so without. The church 
bell gave out its inviting peals. The team, as was 
its custom, yielded at once to the call, and was off 
at a brisk pace, duly halted at the church landing and, 
after a moment's waiting, quietly walked to their 
shed, where they were found by those of the men- 
folks able to walk. 

Mrs. Tuttle spun, wove and bleached the linen 
for her wedding dress and household furnishings, in 
1807. Mrs. C. I. Peck, Eagle ville, O. 

A Pioneer Visit. — In Conneaut, many years 
ago, Mrs. Daniel Hazeltine paid Mrs. Elizer Peck a 
visit. The journey of two miles was made in an ox 
cart in which Mrs. H. had placed her cards and 
wool. The time going and coming was spent in 
carding " rolls,** that the daughters might not be in 
want of something to spin. During the afternoon's 
visit, the same industry was manifest. Carding, 
hatcheling and knitting were regular accompani- 
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ments of visiting. It is not to be inferred from this 
that gossip was wanting, though the subjects were 
generally quite different from those of the present 
day. Telling fortunes was a regular accompaniment 
of the tea table. 

From th&Fire Lands. — The first regular set- 
tlement on these was in 1808. The few inhabitants 
were isolated and suffered much for want of food 
and clothing. They subsisted much of the time on 
parched and pounded corn, together with wild meat. 

It is recorded that once upon a time, a hunter 
rapped at a cabin door, and was bidden enter by a 
feeble voice from within. Doing so, he found a pale 
emaciated woman sitting by the fire, holding a puny 
babe. On beholding him, the women burst into 
tears. Soon recovering herself, she pointed to the 
bed saying, "There is my little Edward, I expect 
he is dying ; here is my babe so sick I cannot lay 
it down. I am so feeble I can scarce remain in my 
chair, and poor husband lies buried beside the cabin. 
Oh, that I could fall into my mother's arms!** It was 
only one of many similar scenes incident to pioneer 
life on the Reserve. 

In my early boyhood I used to fish with a young 
lawyer, named " Thom ** Johnson, residing near Se- 
ville, Medina County. On one occasion he told me, 
that whilst hunting on the Fire Lands sometime in 
the thirties, he, together with two or three others, 
became lost in the forest and did not find a clearing 
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until late in the evening. Making their way to a log 
house, in the center of this, they found it occupied 
by a lone woman. Stating their case, they asked 
supper and lodging. The woman told them she had 
nothing but a little meal and some milk. From the 
meal she made a johnnycake and of this and the 
milk, they partook with a relish and then retired to 
bed. During the entire night, the hostess busied 
herself grating the glazing corn on the bottom of a 
pan punched full of holes, in order to have the 
wherewith to breakfast her guests. The frugal meal 
over, they asked for their bill. " O, nothing,'* was 
the reply. A five dollar bill was placed in her 
hands, and the hunters pursued their way as well 
satisfied as though they had lodged at a hotel. Those 
were the days of genuine, unselfish pioneer hospi- 
tality. 

The following, from Howe's " Historical Collec- 
tions of Ohio," shows something of the early pen- 
chant for visiting : " A gentleman settled with his 
family about two miles west of Vermillion River 
without a neighbor near him. Soon after, a man 
and wife settled on the opposite side of the river, 
about three miles distant. The lady on the west 
side was very anxious to meet her east-side neigh- 
bor, and sent her a message stating when she would 
make her a visit. At the appointed time she went 
with her husband to the river but found it so swol- 
len from recent rains as to render it impossible to 
cross on foot. There was no canoe or horse in that 
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part of the country. The obstacle was apparently 
insurmountable. Fortunately, the man on the other 
side was fertile in expedients ; he yoked up his oxen, 
anticipating the event, and arrived at the river just 
as the others were about leaving. Springing upon 
the back of one of the oxen, he rode him across the 
river, and when he had reached the west bank, the 
lady, Europa-like, fearlessly sprang upon the back 
of the other, and was borne safely across the surg- 
ing waters, and safely landed upon the opposite^ 
bank. When her visit was concluded, she returned 
in the same manner.'* 

A Supply of Pork.— In the fall of the year 1812, 
Ralph Freeman, one of the early pioneers of Braceville 
Township, started, rifle in hand, up the Mahoning 
River, in search of his cows. The valley at this time 
was a vast wilderness, and wild hogs roamed through 
the woods in large numbers. In his wanderings, 
Ralph came upon a large drove of these wild deni- 
zens of the forest. The temptation for a fine porker 
was great; the larder needed replenishing, and 
now was the time to accomplish it. Selecting one 
of the largest, he took deliberate aim, and his trusty 
rifle brought its victim to the ground. But it was 
only a moment until there was a general uproar 
among the infuriated herd. Soon they discovered 
the cause of their trouble and rushed en mass toward 
their assailant. His only refuge was a tree, and he 
had just succeeded in reaching the lower branches 
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when it was surrounded by the bristling, angry 
herd. In his haste his rifle was left at the foot of 
the tree. The only question now was, which would 
hold out the longer. After patiently waiting two 
long hours, Ralph concluded the porkers were 
stayers, and something must be done. His stentorian 
voice rang through the woods until it reached the 
ear of Vernon Allen, who, with his brother, Harvey, 
started in the direction from which the sound came. 
They soon discovered the predicament their neigh- 
bor was in. A council of war was held, and it was 
decided to take the enemy by storm. Sheltered by 
the trees, they commenced firing into the ranks. It 
was not until some twenty of the hogs were killed 
and the herd scattered, that our hero deigned to set 
foot again on terra firtna. It is needless to say, that 
there was no lack of pork and bacon among the set- 
tlers during the winter following. 

H. F. Austin, Braceville, O. 

An Early Incident. — About 1820, some years 
before I was born, there came into Lenox, as pioneer 
settlers a man and wife who were some thirty-five 
years of age. The husband was, in several ways, a 
character, and had many peculiarities which soon 
became generally known, and rendered him an object 
of dislike to all. 

Among his other bad qualities was the love of 
strong drink ; and on all occasions, when some other 
party furnished the whiskey, he made freer use of it 
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than any other of the men. So great was his penuri- 
ousness, he was never known to treat a friend " to a 
drink/' either at his own home or at the bar of the 
pioneer tavern. 

This stinginess was most severely criticised, and 
close watch was kept for an opportunity to even up 
the score of his delinquencies. 

The time came. He must have a barn to house 
the products of his farm. A mechanic had been em- 
ployed to hew the timber and prepare the frame. 
Invitations were sent in all directions, into all the 
nearby towns, to the men to come to the raising on a 
specified day. Along with the invitations went the 
information, furnished by the mechanic, that the 
owner of the barn had just bought and got home a 
full barrel of whiskey. 

This fact, alone, was sufficient to induce every- 
body to accept the invitation, and many were on hand 
who had received no bid. 

In some mysterious way I shall not attempt to 
explain, the agreement seemed to have been unani- 
mously reached that .the barn should not be erected 
until the barrel of whiskey was completely exhausted. 
For three days and two nights the Pioneers of sev- 
eral of our now prosperous townships, wrestled with 
that 30x40 foot barn and their neighbor's whiskey, 
and history declares that the whiskey was gone before 
the rafters of the barn were in place. When more 
whiskey was demanded, the owner of the barn is said 
to have responded : " You have robbed me of my full 
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year's stock of whiskey, you have eaten the last morsel 
of food my wife had cooked in the house, and now 
if you will go to your several homes and leave us 
alone, my wife and I will try to put the rafters on 
our barn and put the building in shape to shelter our 
crops. I look upon myself as the victim of a cruel 
joke.** 

NoN Offensive Way to Call a Man a 
Liar. — The presidential campaign of 1840 was the 
most enthusiastic one that has ever occurred in our 
country. For many years the Democratic party had 
been in power, and the leaders of the Whig party felt 
that their party ought to be placed in control of the 
affairs of the government. 

The administration of Martin Van Buren would 
terminate in 1841, and the Whigs nominated Gen. 
Wm. H. Harrison to succeed to the Presidency. 
The Democrats renominated Martin Van Buren. 

The Whigs charged the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren with gross incompetency, dishonesty, 
and great extravagance in the White House, alto- 
gether unbecoming a Republican form of govern- 
ment. It was charged that he had purloined from 
the White House, many of the valuables belonging 
thereto, and had sent them to • his private home at 
Kinderhook where they were used by " Prince 
John, " his eldest son, in dispensing a princely hospi- 
tality. It was charged, specifically, that all the best 
spoons had been taken from the " White House " 
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and transferred to the home of the " Sage of Kinder- 
hook. " 

The election occurred in November, and General 
Harrison was elected, much to the gratification of the 
Whigs. The bitter feeling that had been engendered 
during the campaign, was not speedily allayed. For 
months after the election, when Whigs and Demo- 
crats came together, many of the charges of the 
campaign were reviewed with more or less 
earnestness. 

In the north part of our town, Lenox, lived, as 
adjacent neighbors, two good citizens, one a Whig^ 
and the other a red-hot Van Buren Democrat. The 
latter had formerly lived in the State of New York, 
not far from the home of Van Buren, and was a 
great friend and admirer of.the President, and nothing 
would awaken his wrath quicker than to have the 
honor of his presidential friend io^ahy way called in 
question. The former came to our town from the 
State of Vermont and was as zealous a Whig as his 
near neighbor was a Democrat. Personally they were 
good friends but politically they were gre^t enemies. 

Along in the winter of 1840-41 there was to be 
a lawsuit in the neighborhood, growing out of a 
horse trade, and everybody turned out to hear and 
see the fun. My father was one of the spectators, 
and he allowed me, a boy just in my teens, to go 
with him. 

While the crowd was waiting for the lawyers to 
arrive from the county seat, the above-described 

C.S.— 6 
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Whig and Democrat got to reviewing the 1840 cam- 
paign. The Whig affirmed that Van Buren stole the 
White House spoons. This was denied by the 
Democrat — re-affirmed and denied several times. 
Finally, the Democrat, a large, portly man, straight- 
ening himself in the most pompous manner, said: — 
" Neighbor, either you or I lie like h — 1, and I swear 
I don't." 

This closed the political debate for that time and 
the disputants and spectators adjourned to listen to 
the legal combat. N. E. French, Jefferson, O. 

A Practical Joke. — The practical joking pro- 
clivities of the early settlers are proverbial. To play 
a joke upon someone came like a second nature. 
Some of them were so practical that were they per- 
petrated now they would be the cause of either a 
fistic encounter or a lawsuit. James King, Sr. and 
Ira Case were well-to-do farmers in Vernon Town- 
ship, Trumbull County, both living south of " the 
center," Mr. King about one and one-half miles 
and Mr. Case about one-half mile farther. Almost 
directly across the road from Mr. King's house was 
a magnificent field of clover nearly ready to be cut, 
which he intended soon to have done. It was elec- 
tion day, and Mr. King was one of the judges. Mr. 
Case was on his way to election. When near thisJReld 
of clover, he met a drover with a large herd of cat- 
tle which he wished to " bait " somewhere, at noon. 
Mr. Case told him to turn them into that field of 
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clover. The drover expressed surprise, but Mr. 
Case assured him it made no difference as they 
should " plow it under." Accordingly the cattle 
were turned into the field. Mr. Case hastened to 
the center and told Mr. King he had better hurry home 
as a man seemed to be taking possession down there. 
Getting excused, he hastened home. Upon the road- 
side he found a man watching the cattle as they were 
eating. Mr. King inquired of him whose cattle 
they were and how they came in that field. He 
was told that the owner told him to turn them in. It 
at once dawned upon Mr. King that Mr. Case was 
the one to blame for his clover being trampled 
down, and of course he watched his opportunity to 
repay him. J. I. KING, M. D., Martel, O. 

Mother's the Devil. — In a cabin home of 
Trumbull County, resided, in the first decade of the 
century, a family with numerous small children. 
One autumn the father was absent trying to earn 
something to carry them through the winter. The 
best the mother could do to sate the hunger of the 
youngsters, was to provide them with mush, made 
from the glazing Corn she grated, and milk. This 
uniformity of diet became, like sixty or seventy 
successive meals of codfish, to some people, very 
unsatisfactory, and they raised a rebellion, but it was 
no use. The good mother was doing the best she 
could. Finally, one evening the children got 
together at the side of the house for a discussion of 
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connect the Iron and Forest cities with a better 
means of commercial intercourse than ** teaming" 
goods over the rugged roads, was an event looked 
forward to with great interest, especially, by the 
citizens of Youngstown and Warren, and the first 
trip over it was to be one of great jollification. 
Among the especially enthusiastic citizens of Warren 
was Dr. John W. Seeley, whose everyday expression 
was, " I don't care to live any longer than to see the 
canal opened." The auspicious day came, and with 
it a " packet ** loaded with happy Pittsburgers, and 
others from Ybungstown, and various points. At 
Warren they were largely reinforced with Tods, 
Smiths, Quimbies, Seeleys and others, and again at 
Ravenna. Never before had such an opportunity 
for jollification offered on the Reserve, and the very 
best was " on tap.'* 

Reaching the Perkins* town on the Cuyahoga, 
they " locked ** for a drink all round and a hand 
shake with the Akronians, in the midst of which 
Doctor Seeley fell dead. 

The news reached Ravenna the next day, when 
the Presbyterian minister remarked in presence of 
several gentlemen, ** How very sad ! I hope he was 
prepared.** " He died happy. Parson, died happy," 
responded Judge Sloan, " he was full of devilish 
good brandy.** 

A Teacher's Examination. — In the early 
teens of the century there came to Braceville, Trum- 
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bull County, from the East, a young man by the 
name of Stearns, and engaged to teach a school in a 
neighborhood called * Egypt/* on the confines of 
Newton and Milton Townships, and, as the name im- 
plies, widely known on account of the then unen- 
viable character of its inhabitants. The examiner, 
one Doctor Bronson, resided at Price's Mills. Be- 
fore him Mr. Stearns presented himself for examin- 
ation. 

"Well, Mr. Stearns, you wish a certificate do 
you ? ** queried the public functionary. 

" Yes, sir." 

'* Well, Mr. Stearns, where are you going to 
teach?" 

" In Egypt." 

*• Mr. Stearns, can you spell bird ? " 

" I think I can." 

" Let's hear, you try." 

" B-i-r-d," stammered the applicant. 

" That's all right, Mr. Stearns ; you will do to 
teach school in Egypt." 

A certificate was made out, a quarter paid, and 
the school in " Egypt " was a howling success. 

Those were the days of " rate bills," that is, the 
State paid a small per cent, of the salary and the 
other had to be collected, if possible, from the 
patrons of the school, /r^ rata. This was frequently 
slow in being paid. The writer has a claim oT 62^ 
cents against the district at the center of Paris^ 
Portage County, dating back to 1843, 
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Suckling Twins.— Elisha Giddings and Titus 
Hayes, two of the pioneers of Wayne, Ashtabula 
County, held a contest with a she bear that had 
seized one of their dogs and was hugging him to 
death. They finally killed her with an ax. On 
looking about, they discovered a couple of cubs which 
were taken home. Being neighbors and their wives 
having young babes, and there being no pugs in 
those days, the women concluded to add a couple 
of pets to their family relations, and began a diligent 
suckling of the young bruins. But it was no go. The 
cubs languished under a purely human diet and soon 
died, much to the grief of the aesthetic ladies. 

David Hart, Wick, O. 

TWAS No Use.— On the morning of November 
13th, 1833, a stage load of men, mostly from the East, 
but including Judge Rayen of Youngstown, wfere 
about starting from the little Mahoning valley town 
for Cleveland on business connected with the pro- 
posed canal, when the great fall of stars burst upon 
their view. ** O h — 1,*' exclaimed the judge, ''theref 
is no use going, for the world is coming to an end.** 
The phenomena was a wonderful one and scared 
many people, among them some young ladies of 
Braceville, who arose and dressed themselves, that 
they might enter clad into judgment. 

The judge's prediction was no more fulfilled 
than has been that of many a Millerite and Ad- 
ventist since, but the canal came, only to give 
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place to railroads for the ** Iron City of the 
Valley. 

A Bear and Wolf Hunt.— Some seventy 
years ago, when I was a mere boy, the citizens of 
Freedom, Portage County, and adjoining townships, 
engaged in what was then known as the ** Great 
Hunt.** Freedom was then almost an unbroken for- 
est, which extended even beyond its limits. Near 
the center w^s a dense swamp of many acres, 
furnishing a fine rendezvous for bears and wolves. 
The depredations of these very much annoyed the 
few settlers, as also those of Windham, Charlestown, 
Shalersville and Hiram, surrounding townships. 

To exterminate these pests, they agreed upon a 
certain day, when they came with rifles, shotguns, 
cowbells, tin horns and various other weapons, and 
surrounded the great woods. I well remember how 
they passed niy father's house in Charlestown, ring- 
ing their bells and blowing horns to frighten the 
animals, keep themselves in line and within proper 
distance of each other, so no game might es- 
cape. As they approached the swamp, the deer were 
allowed to pass through the lines, but bears and 
wolves making such attempt were shot down. Most 
of these, however, sought safety in the swamp, where 
twenty-three of the former and two score of the latter, 
if my memory serves me, were killed, brought to- 
gether, and their scalps turned over to the authorities, 
for the bounties offered. 
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No bears were seen in the vicinity after that, and 
the few wolves remaining did but little damage. 
S. W. James, Ashtabula, O. 

Some Primitive Weddings. — In "ye olden 
time *' of the Reserve, the weekly mail between Ash- 
tabula and Warren was carried on horseback by a lad 
named Piatt R. Spencer, a poetical genius, afterward 
famous as the originator of the Spencerian system of 
penmanship. One morning in passing through Aus- 
tinburg, he was hailed by ** Priest '* Cowles, as the 
Reverend was ordinarily called, and requested to take 
a marriage notice to the Western Reserve Chronicle, 
the first paper started in New Connecticut. 

"Whose marriage?** queried the boy. 

When the names were given, " O, yes," he ex- 
claimed, " I know ; one*s Dutch and the other Irish,** 
and, placing the paper in his pocket, rode on. Before 
reaching Warren he took it out and, underneath the 
notice, wrote : 

** Since Dutch and Irish can agree 
To dwell in peace and harmony, 
Let other people learn of them 
How to respect their fellow men." 

Supposing this to be a part of the notice, it was 
duly inserted with that document, and, on the 
paper's reaching Austinburg, the newly-wedded pair 
became very indignant at the pastor until he was 
able to explain the authorship, when their wrath was 
turned upon young Spencer. 
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Sometime prior to the Austinburg wedding, a 
couple somewhere in the Cuyahoga country, but 
whose names I have never been able to obtain, struck 
up a matrimonial alliance, and, learning that upon a 
certain day the " circuit rider " would be at a con- 
venient point, agreed upon that as the proper time 
for ** tying the knot." 

According to this arrangement, the prospective 
groom appeared on horseback, dressed in his best 
suit of homespun, at the cabin of the would-be bride 
who, arrayed in a neat " linsey-woolsey plaid," seated 
herself on the pillion, and, with arms around him, 
away they went to become one. Making their way 
along winding bridle paths and through forests, 
guided by " blazed trees," they had made about one- 
half of the journey, when they were overtaken by a 
severe storm. Alighting under a spreading tree, the 
rain was soon dripping upon them through the foli- 
age, whilst the lightning played about and the 
thunder rolled overhead. The girl became fright- 
ened, and both of them disconsolate at the idea of 
not reaching the point of destination until the itin- 
erant would be gone. 

At this juncture, they were joined by a country 
Justice, who, knowing the nature of their trip and 
comprehending the situation, kindly suggested that 
he could marry them right there and then and save 
any further trouble. The thought was a happy one 
and eagerly siezed upon by the disappointed couple. 
The lass dried her tears, the loving swain pulled 
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down his vest, they joined hands, and whilst the 
horses stood as witnesses, the rhythmical dispenser of 
local justice and connubial bliss proceeded to make 
the twain one flesh in the use of the following orig- 
inal formula : 

** Under this tree in stormy weather, 
I join this man and woman together ; 
Let none but Him who rules the thunder, 
From now, henceforth, put them asunder. " 

The clouds lifted, the sun broke forth, the thun- 
der rolled by, each party joyously went its way, 
and another family was added to the rapidly increas- 
ing population. 

Tradition has put in my hands another wedding. 
For its complete authenticity I cannot vouch, but 
some points about it are so true to the life of those 
early times, that it deserves preservation. The 
Justice in the case was not so self-possessed, nor so 
felicitous in the poetic use of language as the one 
cited above, nevertheless, his zeal was commendable. 
He had but recently been elected to the office, yet 
had diligently applied himself to studying the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, Washington's Farewell Address, 
Allen's Conquest of Ticonderoga, and other similar 
papers, in order to fortify his decisions, never even 
thinking that he might have any gentler duties to 
perform. 

Whilst thus preparing himself for court responsi- 
bilities, he became one of numerous guests at a 
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wedding where an itinerant was to officiate. The 
company assembled, the hours passed, but no 
preacher came and general uneasiness began to pre- 
vail. Finally, when the johnnycake was almost 
cold, the venison fried to a crisp, and the sassafras 
tea had simmered till the pot was nearly dry, some- 
one bethought himself that a Justice of the Peace 
was authorized to perform the marriage ceremony, 
and, forthwith, the father of the bride called on 
'Squire Jones to go ahead. At first he declined 
but finally, yielding to the general pressure, con- 
sented. 

All things were soon arranged, and standing 
before the blushing couple, the justice, after care- 
fully clearing his throat, began. "When in the 
course of human events it becomes nee — .** Here 
the 'Squire suddenly stopped, and, looking around, 
perceived a kind of quizical expression prevading the 
countenances of all who had already passed through 
the connubial loop, whilst a look of expectancy 
rested upon the faces of the gay young people gath- 
ered around. For a moment he collected his 
thoughts, which centered on one great organic law, 
then again began, " We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect government, ** 
but here his utterance became choked, great, drops 
of sweat collected upon his brow, which he wiped 
oflf with his coat sleeve, and, amid a surpressed titter, 
looking up, the benign countenance of the " Father of 
his Country,'* in picture, on the wall, seemed to smile 
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down upon him, and in faltering accents he began 
again, "Frien — friends and fellow cit-cit-citizens, 
the pe-pe-period for a new e-election — .'* This he 
perceived was a non sequitor^ and silence profound, 
oppressive, for a moment reigned. The 'Squire was 
first white, then, livid. Biting his lips in mortifica- 
tion, the then new and popular motto, " Don't give 
up the ship " flashed through his mind, and, profit- 
ing by an undertone suggestion from someone near, 
he directed the parties to join hands, and summoning 
all his latent energy of memory both the Declaration 
and Ethan Allen came to his rescue and in a bold 
tone he went forward, "*For the support of this 
Declaration, and with a firm reliance in Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor, * and, *in 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress, ' you are man and wife. ** 

" Good as wheat, " cried the newly-made father- 
in-law; "mother, lets have supper;** and, in the 
enjoyment of the primitive viands, 'Squire Jones' 
embarrassment was soon forgotten. 

Some Changes. — Time has wrought changes in 
everything. A few instances will illustrate. For 
many years, the village of Poland was a place of note, 
leading Youngstown in everything. Indeed, the 
valley town was looked down upon in more ways 
than one by the enterprising village on the hill. 
Did a circus or menagerie come along, it stopped at 
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Poland and the Youngstowners climbed the hill to 
see it. It was so of political speeches, Fourths of 
July, and everything. Poland was in the lead. 
With the coming of the canal and railroads, all was 
changed, and Poland is known, only, as a quiet coun- 
try village, whilst Youngstown is cited throughout 
the land, on account of her industries and schools. 

Perhaps the most remarkable change of the kind 
on the Reserve will be found in comparing Cleve- 
land and Kelloggsville, Ashtabula County. Whilst 
Cleveland was struggling with the ague and adversity, 
Kelloggsville was enjoying a boom. The Kelloggs, 
the Woodburys and other citizens were men of 
energy. Several distilleries had been put in opera- 
tion and dry goods stores started. Teams loaded with 
grain came in from every quarter, three or four 
hotels being required for their accommodation. 
Whilst things stood thus, back in the teens of the 
century, a Mr. Smith came on from the East, looking 
for a location. He was highly pleased with the 
bustling village, the more particularly as some sixty- 
two teams sought accommodations the night of his 
arrival. But he had started west with Cleveland in 
his eye and would go there before deciding to invest. 
He found the Cuyahoga town " quiet as a duck 
pond, " and, tarrying only over night, returned and 
made large investments at the town of distilleries. 
Mr. Smith is dead, Cleveland is the metropolis of 
the third State in the Union and Kelloggsville is a 
^/rv town. 
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If our legislative Solons could see the changes 
that have come over the practice of medicine in the 
past seventy.five years, as well as those in bonnets 
and hats, they would spend very little time in fooling 
with either. Bleeding, calomel and "nanny tea" 
used to be the great specifics. Seldom does a physi- 
cian resort to them now. Is it because of the hard 
raps of quacks? A single illustration must suffice. 
When a lad, I used to play with a little br6ther and 
sister, the only children of a neighboring family. 
They were taken down with measles and our kind 
old family doctor from Seville was called and he 
poured in hot " nanny tea ** to drive the measles out. 
Several days passed, but no effect from the tea or 
any other of his prescriptions. All this time the 
children were asking and beseeching cold water 
which the Esculapian strictly forbade. Finally, one 
morning he announced to the afflicted parents that 
the children must die. He had exhausted medical 
science on their case, and, gathering up his saddle- 
bags, he bade them a sympathetic good-bye. As 
soon as he was gone, the father said, " Well, mother, 
if the children must die, we shall have to give them 
up, but they shall not die pleading for water, *' and 
going to the well, he brought in a pitcher of which 
they drank almost voraciously. In fifteen minutes 
the measles be*gan to show themselves, and the 
children soon recovered. A thick scale fell from the 
old doctor's eyes, and the children of that region 
had to drink " nanny tea ** no more. Scales have been 
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falling from the eyes of the profession ever since. 
Doctoring as practiced fifty years ago would not be 
tolerated for a moment to-day. Then, what shall we 
say of fifty years hence. The changes referred to 
are only such as have been going on, on every hand. 
X rays are omnipresent. 

An Early Sentence. — Judge Tappan was one 
of the first to hold a court in Trumbull County, 
then comprising the Western Reserve, Warren being 
the county seat. The judge was a remarkably cross- 
eyed man, indeed, distressingly so. One of the 
earliest sessions, a June term, was held in a new 
barn. The floor was extemporized for a court room 
and the stable, planked up, served for a jail. One 
day the judge was administering a severe reprimand 
to someone convicted of a petty crime, when a man 
back in the crowd, and badly under the influence of 
liquor, called, ** That's right, give it to him, old gim- 
let eyes." 

"Who's that disturbing this court?" queried his, 
Honor, looking about. 

** It's this ere boss," replied the man, holding up 
his hand. 

The judge at once perceived the state of affairs, 
and, turning to the sheriff, said : ** Mr. Sheriff, trot 
that boss off to the stable and keep him there until 
he can appreciate the virtue of Mahoning water." 
He then calmly pursued his reprimand, whilst the 
**hoss" was quietly led off to the extemporized 
lockup. 

C.S.— 7 
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A PRIMITIVI5 School Meeting. — Braceville, 
Trumbull County, was settled early in the century. 
About 1807, some eight or ten families concluded 
they must have a school, and a meeting was called 
for an evening early in September, to be held in a 
little ^* slashing " at the center. At the appointed 
time the paUrs /amt/tas convened and lighted a brush 
heap. Then it was discovered they had no whiskey, 
and so important a thing as founding a school could 
not be thought of without something to imbibe. A 
committee of two was therefore appointed to go to 
Leavittsburg, some four miles away, for a gallon of 
"rye." This committee returned about midnight, 
when the meeting was organized by appointing an 
uncle of mine, Stephen Oviatt, chairman. After a 
drink all round, they began to plan for the school. 
Amid alternate planning and drinking, it was re- 
solved to meet on a given day, cut logs, and erect a 
schoolhouse. By the time this conclusion was 
reached, daylight was just beginning to tinge the 
east, the moon was setting in the west, and, the 
whiskey gone, the chairman arose, swung the jug 
about his head and, smashing it upon a stump, de- 
clared the first school meeting ever held in Brace- 
ville, adjourned. 

At the appointed time, the building was erected 
and served as both schoolhouse and church for 
nearly twenty years, the celebrated Lorenzo Dow 
preaching in it at least once. 
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Pioneer Accounts. — In these days of business 
colleges, typewriters, daybooks, journals, ledgers, 
and a score of other things connected with keeping 
accounts, the methods of the fathers are well cal- 
culated to cause a smile. They were very simple, 
sometimes unique. Accounts among farmers and 
mechanics were mostly written with chalk upon the 
walls and doors of their cabins or shops. Merchants 
kept their books in a way that would baffle a modern 
expert. Books were valid witnesses in court then, as 
now. I well remember the way things were "chalked 
down " in my own boyhood home and in that of the 
blacksmith shop in which our work was done. But 
a few examples must suffice to elucidate. 

A merchant in Sheffield, Ashtubula County, failed 
and an accountant, appointed to examine his books, 
soon became bewildered by the varied characters he 
found. Among other things that baffled him, was 
the frequent recurrence of a small circle, occasionally 
having a dot in the center. Finally the merchant 
was called on for explanation and evinced his con- 
tempt for experts by exclaiming, " Any fool ought 
to understand that. The circle means cheese ; with 
a dot in the center, grindstone.** 

A few miles from Warren, resided a man who 
carefully kept his accounts engraved with keelstone 
upon the walls of his home. In the course of 
human events, his wife died, and, after due sorrowing, 
he mated again. Wife No. 2 was one of that 
can*t-have-a-fly.speck-about-the-house sort of wo- 
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men, and one day shortly after installment in her 
new home, whilst husband was away, she gave the 
walls a thorough cleaning. When he came home 
and saw the bright clean logs and his happy wife, 
he exclaimed, ** O, my dear, you have ruined me!" 
** How is that?*' queried the thoroughly alarmed wife, 
"I have only cleaned the marks off the walls." 
"Those were my accounts for work." **0, Tm so 
sorry," responded the wife, " I didn't think the 
marks were of any use. But can't you put them 
down again." " I don't know, but I'll try," replied 
the husband, and keel in hand he went to work. 
When at length he ceased, the anxious spouse again 
queried, "Well, have you got them all right now?" 
" Well," replied the honest man, " I don't know as 
I've got them quite all, but what I have, are against 
better men." 

In a lawsuit in a justice court in an early settle- 
ment, one of the parties was ordered to present his 
account. Going home, he lifted the door from its 
hinges and backed it into court, and, by the evidence 
thus adduced, gained his case. 

One hundred pages now we count, 

A century has run; 
The statements tally in amount, 

The Souvenir is done. 
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. . . . H. U. JOHNSON'S BOOKS . . . . 

FROM 

Dixie to Canada. 

This is a 12-ino., 200-page volume, printed on 
heavy paper, illustrated, and tastily bound in 
muslin. The book is descriptive of the manner in 
which Fugitive Slaves were helped across the 
country to Canada, or to places of safety in the 
North over the so-called 

UNDERGRO UND RAILROAD, 

" Where no one heard the whistle 
Or the rumble of the cars. 
As the darkies rode to freedom 
Beyond the stripes and stars." 

PRICE, - - - - 75 Cents. 



The Typical IrrNKRAXT and Compa?jion Poems, a 
32-page booklet, price 10 cents. 

Concert Geography, a 40-page booklet filled with 
choicest definitions and rhythmical recitations of great value, 
price 10 cents. 

Western Reserve Centennial Souvenir, price, pa- 
per, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 



AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 



Any of the above books sent on receipt of price. Address, 

H. U. JOHNSON, 

Orwell, Ohio. 
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WHAT THEY THINK OF DIXIE. 



Dear Mr. Johnson : Your volume on the Underground 
Railroad has been received and I have read most of it. It is 
full of interest and you certainly know how to tell a story well. 
Sincerely yours, 

J. C. Bashpord, 
Pres. Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Dear Bro. : — Your book came all O. K. I enjoyed it very 
much. J. C. RocKHiLL, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir and Comrade : — I am reading your book "From 
Dixie to Canada," which I saw advertised, and sent for. I am 
intensely interested, as I am a child of the Underground Rail- 
road. I wish every child in the land might read it and learn 
something of the unwritten — the inner history of his country, 
that which historians have so far ignored. 

Yours in F., C. & L., M. H. Peters, Watseka, 111. 

** From Dixie to Canada " is the outgrowth of years of re- 
search into one of the most remarkable features of history, 
the so-called Underground Railroad, over which fugitive 
slaves were helped across the country to Canada, or a place of 
safety in the North. It is unique — tragic. — Ohio State your- 
nal. 

The Underground Railroad has at last a chronicler in the 
person of Rev. H. U. Johnson, of Orwell, O. His ** From 
Dixie to Canada," is a most interesting recital of the escape 
and flight of slaves in old ante-bellum days. Those of us who 
served as trainmen or conductors on that mysterious thorough- 
fare thank him for the graphic pictures he has drawn. They 
will be a revelation to our children's children. — Cincinnati 
Christian Advocate. 

The ** underground railroad" was a famous institution in 
its day. It served a great purpose. By it many slaves went to 
liberty. The story of those stirring times and events are 
vividly recalled in this book. From it the children can learn 
of the things which occurred in the days of slavery, and how 
noble-hearted men and women of the North helped the poor 
slave to his liberty. It is full of interest. — Pittsburg- Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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POPULAR LECTURES. 

The attention of Schools, Churches, Institutes and So- 
cieties is called to the following, among the subscriber's many 
lecture entertainments : 

The Royal Road to Manhood, Platform. 
The Temperance Question, *' 

The Hits of Moses, " 

From Dixie to Canada, Illustrated. 

The Worlds About Us, " 

Through Palestine, *' 

The Pioneers and Their Grandchilden " 
Uncle Sam, ** 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Under the auspices of our Sunday School, Prof. H. U. 
Johnson exhibited ** From Dixie to Canada," and ** Johnstown 
Flood,'' before large audiences. The course was so successful 
in quality as well as financially that our Y. P. S. C. E. engaged 
him for a second course a few weeks later. His platform lec- 
tures, ** The Royal Road to Manhood " and ** An Hour with the 
Temperance Question" delivered on Sunday evenings, rank 
well among those of renowned lecturers. Competent judges 
considered them the best ever given in Medina. 

LathropCooley, Pastor. 
E. W. Woodruff, S. S. Supt. 

Disciple Church, Medina, O. 

Bro. H. U. Johnson's entertainment in the interest of Dover 
Lodge, I. O. O. F. was a great success, financially and every 
way. Noble Grand. 

The illustrated lecture, **An Evening with the Hebrews," 
by Prof. H. U. Johnson, at the German Lutheran School, was 
so successful that we invited him to give ** Johnstown " and 
** Washington." This exhibition delighted a large audience 
of old and young, who will be pleased to hear him again. 

RoBT. O. KiELiNG, Principal. 
Youngstown, O. Rev. E. A. Boehme, Pastor. 

Prof. H. U. Johnson, entertained and instructed the people 
of Waterford, Pa., two nights with his stereopticon lectures. 
He is a pleasing speaker, and everyone felt well paid for the 
time and money expended. W. E. Mercer, 

Principal of Academy. 
TERMS LIBERAL. Address, 

H. U. JOHNSON, Orwell, Ohio. 
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This book should be returned 
the Iiibrary on or before the last 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is inou 
by retamtng it beyond the spe| 
time. 

Please return promptly. 





